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PIANO, SIGHT READING and | vous CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. | VOCAL CULTURE 
New York School of Accompan yi a The Louella,” 159 West 4sth Street, oe ? ss N , 
. — — - — Carnegie gor-2. New York. Carnegie Hall, New York 
‘Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, —_—_— ne a = Vocal 
» 7 » - ry “V7 eT . , rT 
Represeniative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, RICHARD T. PERCY, Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. T‘¢ EDT, 
_New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; ee a PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. Concest Organist and Accompanist VOCAL INSTRI 7 ION — 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, | Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky METHOD Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, erg ee 
Germany Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Sireet Home Studie ist East 62d Street, New York La 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


—_—_—_—- ——— | LENA DORIA DEVINE Pisnis 


“Mrs Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ : MAX BENDHEIM, 





























































































































































































Sedanstrass >. G. B. LAN J “ ‘7 
neem, OS it - oie ' AMPERES VOCAL INSTRUCTION Mise ¥ M. ARG, ARE T G x( OF T * VOCAL INSTRUCTION Stu 
, sata = gF ~ Representative Teacher - 
aii : ale 332 West 56th Street, New York City. CONTRALTO (mezzo range) f the methods of the fan 
ALBE R | ie) LAL REN(C E, Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction | R ANC FE SCO LAMPI R ri 
155 East 18th Street, New York. | PAUL TIDDEN, ee ae yon ee ae | as See oer New York Schoe 

The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- % , PIA! ANIST —_—_—_— ——_—— —_—_—. — 

ng taught; method after the purest Italian schools; ss > ARENS TOC L S ) cavers . Aut 
a Ton voice made good, true and beautiful ” 314 East isth Street, New York THE ARENS VOCAL T U [ 10 Miss FANNIE HIRSCI 1, the 

cintuianaitdabaapaiiaie ? we Will accept a limited number of pupils. affiliated with the American Sch of Opera) Spec 

- Coaching a specialty | CONCERT AND RATORIO mental 
: K = ange > — , , , ormal courses for Voice Teachers > AY 1 SOPRA? = » Child 
HENRY T. FLECK, , HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, | __ as West Bitytourth Street, New York, | DRAMATIC SOPRANO, | Steinway Hall, or font 
Conductor en ig pe meets Society of the Voice Culture and Singing. For circulars address_ Miss Lucie au ay Benedict a 
P ss: Norm ‘ " J o Italian School : Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted : . 
a > “ai satin sinned rk } Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Fall pete tee gins Ss ptember - | Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | = oe PRIMA DONNA 
Ss 4 “TTC , 3 Er —~ ° — ian . r 
Iss | NARD GREEN, | GUSTAV L. BECKER, HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Royal Italian and English 
CAL TEACHER CONCERT P ports pont pe ii a TION Instruction .n Piano and Theory of Music Tue d nd Frid ' % Fiit Ave rk 
Studu 303 Fifth Avenue, New York | nee + Ww I St N York Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Ha 
ets3 Re ee RE te | Aderess . est 104th Street, ow oF Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York | 
rectaneet. aeisere? ra = ious | EMMA THURSB\ — 
MAX KNiTEL-TREUMANN, Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | SOPRANO CLA 
SARITONE Tue Art or SINGING VOICE CULTURE anp Tue | R . : eive L 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. : 0: « s J 4 ART OF SINGING ‘ ‘ . 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. Studi 51 West = Street, New York. Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hal 
Mai! address s; Washington Terrace, New York. | ~=  _ Es hay st Aare mg Mees New aon eceson —— 7 : — ISIDORE LUCKST¢ I 
. I; ansas City, Mo., season ’epper suilding . . =" ’ _ 
a M. T HE ( OD YR B Je DR KS ST EN AND May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, | 4 enti \ Mm! 
GE( IRGE M. ¢ sREENE., MMe. TC RP ADIE BI¢ IRKST EN, Westminster Hotel, August 1o to October 10 STYLE. REPERTOIRE. FINISH svi d 
; : INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. ee ate ‘ OCAL ( RI 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. . , ’ . exinaton A R 
( weed r ( h irch, Concert, Thom New Studios Cormega Hall, New York MRS. H:. \] )] \E N-ALEXANDER 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. | — ——-- ---- —____— ——_—__---— PIANIS1 
Residence and address ; \ R PHUR VOOR I 1 IS, 
424 West 23d Street, New York PERRY AVERILL BARITONE, Powers-Alexander Studios, | : PRIS 
Pe PIAS OPERA ORATORIO CONCERT Carnegie Hall, New York CONCERT PIANIST genie OM. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, wag d as AL 'New York. PRE AE mer is Mink Coes Woe tee 
220 Central Park South, New York. , 2 ‘ . ee ierc 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- | __ j a ae ce HENRY CHRADIECK’S | Pierce 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest . TT 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of J. ARMOU R G: AL ; OW AY. VIOLIN SCHOOI MME. ADELE LEWING ERN 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. | Violin, Pian¢ Thec and Ensemble Playing | CON PIA . 

Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 4 Voice Culture and the Art “ _Singing, | Residence aaa Stuc dio 

Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, | con Wee Ay F N.Y | Authorized Teach f Leschetizky M d 
aeichin : ni 318 West 57th Street, ty York. 535 age anen . betes im | cial terms t t of town t s ? 
E ‘ eeneneeeensemencnesomeeenoeae | Concerts Recitals Mus es 
TOM KARL, ee eer , Sa ae Address: Care Steinway H 27 East 784 or 138 | 
MARIE SE YMOU R BISSE LL WILLIAM H. BARBER, Street, New York 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. wi - , ' eT_mwerp : ~ oe 
Studio: Carnegie Hall VOCAL INSTRUCTION. CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION \ —MUETICUC nT Mi 
Residence: 18 West 7sth Street, New York. Pupils prepared for Stud Steinway Ha Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
Church, Concert st "New York New York PIAN ‘ RUC " 
; £ a Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York —_—____—_- ; VU INSTR BsUN - 
MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. els. rote eee Rnitteie Oe s ~ 87: 
4 4 > “. ‘ TT ) . ; - , 

Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, | Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS | F. W. RIESBERG, 1109 gie Hall, N ty - 
Ear Training Musical Stenography All materials . ACCOMPANISI aa JOH} 
copyright No authorized teachers in Greater SOPRANO, . Instruction—Piar Organ, Harmony - ‘ 
New York. 106 West goth Street, With Tue ituiesen i inaiiiue KATHARIN] PE] ray, 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York — Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyteriar rch. NAA PUINE ANG ‘4 
ae neocons a <a ee Newark ezzo S 
t. Ho LOCKHART, 3ass-Baritone. SAMUE L B. MOYLE, ae mare — ee a oe a | ~— —- 3 . ate 

Studios: 121 East ‘Twenty-third street, New BASSO CANTANTE 954 8th Ave., corner s6th Street, New York MISS 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- Oraturiv, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture _—— : . nis ee 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of Italian Method fone Placing and Keparation a Cc C B ; N NE’ ( HARL( ) | if \ DAD CW 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | specialty Studio 136 Fifth Avenue, New York ~- . Certif a Pu ' Ds \ a 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. onwemins — _ —— ey ey ee 2 aera ae gg ote lng, tues. - 

ee ee ee ee SWEET, Vandidd th thnks: ton cdeiedathinies eet Gelteie Geaen, Eenanaoine’ Ti ns 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. many other talented vocalists - ARTI 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 304 West Lars Street, New York Studi 836 Carnegie Ha New York SIGNOR \ CARBO? 
Song Lecture Recitals — — —— * ‘ 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. | ] H. \RRY Ww HE oF LER. Mme. EMMA RODERICK acct. teen Cale - 
os a | ‘ _ VOICE CUI RI PER I Pa 
a c Voice Production and the Art of Singing Rapid Development 4 Complete Ed sien ul . . 
HOW ARD BROC K W AY. Voices educated strictly wn the /talian School th ¥ 5 E : a 7 . Pi . York F Sout > ues : rse Mr. J 
COMPOSER-PIANIS Studio: 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York as % wie ' — = -_ 40 | yeu 
OMPOSER-PIANIST. July and August at % snanennmand Assembly 
ceived in Compositio F > pe Aeneas . aok es : in . “. 
Pupils rece na 4 —_ 2 Piano | : 7 Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLIN( 4 OSEPI p ND Copley 

Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, SOPRAN VOI 
See i Violin, Composition, Ensemble , gee | Or , e : 

, TED = Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratoric Madis ee ae . , 

WALTER HENRY HALL, Signy a Address : Filth Avenue, New York. | “Medisve Aven ork Bru 

Conductor Orator Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Studi 131 West 56th Street, New York ——— ‘ _ B k S el ery 
Organist and Ch _ ee James’ Church, “Severn Trio.” NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( Teache 

For terms for nducting, address St. _ James’ ay a a 179 East 6gth Street, New York CARL VENT} x 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. ENRICO DUZENSI, Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director R 
a aa OPERA TENOR I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
MME. LOUISE FIN KE id Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 4 plano in this country. — | sone J > 

cultivated per contract; Italian method. Her N Fleck, Director of Music, I Jt LE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 145 East 83d Street, near Lexingtun Ave rmal ¢ ege, New York ' ty Singis 
Fifth Avenue, New York catia | . rai = = a. = : ss | STELLA PRINCE STOCI Studic 
CARL C. MULLER, Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, | OMPUSER-DIRE: nies 
= “CONTE _— oe 7 Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies sd VOICE CULTURI rf : _— 
El GENE A. BERNSIT EIN, Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ Mus has Ciena : é , a Re 
PIANIST Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Re wide ep F br Papi M *D Proc a B'L asin aX \ MME. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION Compositior 1291 Lexington Ave., New York Pupils prepared { Piiceaaie ‘Cememed, Coens doe 

Studio al on = aa, Oe — ——e re — ed 138 Fifth Avenue, New York Nw : . : 

ae ee MME, HELENE MAIGILLE, Monday and Thursday Afternoons CALL LANHA 

1" . eT RTS VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE a aE ER PIE acamdbacaiiiiien Adak tm an 
LUC ILLE SMITH MORRIS ’ Studio and residence: 1211-15 Cz on . SERRANO VOCAL INSTI TUTE, , et = 

Ts INSTRU y, Cone imer cours I 
PIANIS1 INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. Summer rse ew Yor 342 hast 14th Street, New York. = \ 

Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. — ————— . LS — 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. " — a 
Soar dic “ . - 4 ) >A I 4 : TD ; . 9 
Studio: 201 West 8rst Street, New York. Me. EMILI( stem ht E, Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO | HUGO TROETSCHE!] 
—-_—————— SEEN VOCAL INSTRUCTION. and CARLUS A. DE SERRANO horn St. | nge Church 
. , 251 Fifth Avenue, New York -_ serra es ne m: Pias n—Theor 
RICHARD \RN( \LD Summer Course 7 Organ Lessons given on large three-manual ‘ 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society — ee $$ | Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca ates : ee I i ee wis N.Y 4 
INSTRUCTION WALTER JOHN HALI meetin - ee deep ea ee . 
208 East 61st Street, New York ss : . ars ster = r SS en ee —_ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
———-— ——— | ..... re an “edie Mr. & Mrs, WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
ene aa ? . —_e oncert lanist es 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, New York. a daeampen ie TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
TEACHER OF SINGING - — _ 145 East 23d Street, New York. | Oratorio, Concerts os eae ales iR t 
‘ — » > = ee ee eee eee ee ee ice roduction an Aepertoire 
First season in New York. Ten years in San J. WARREN ANDREWS, GUY DORE LATTA OPEI 10} Studio’ 4os5 Carnegie Ha New York 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. ; CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. dont mae ie , RA TENOR a 
Being 2 full possession ee method of sing- Send for list of Pupils holding positions. Voice Culture and Singing 4 
aN. hi... ty to rm great artists.— | address # f 7 | Eighth’ Ave. P. New ¥i em Tone production, placing and development a A. i GC Ye YDR IC H. 
Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. sth anc ighth Ave ) y specialty. Guarantees to increase range and make 
Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. | RRR TKR any voice strong and beautiful. Summer rates Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
enti i ___s«d| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 372 West 120th Street, New York Ha-mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- | ee wep chestration and Practical Musicianshi ‘ 
LIE D'ANGELO BERGH 
LILLIE , ese E 62a S TOSEPH PIZZARELLO. Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 230 East erect 7 y . . Laterpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
Operatic cor Teachers’ special course, all Complete musical education given to students VOCAL INSTRUCTOR hetic ( ounterpoint,”” “Guide to a Practical Mu 
departments F amous specialists Prospectus. | from the beginning to the highest perfection Voice Developed—Stvle—Opera . sicianship. i : 
The Albany Broadway and s2d Street, New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors 43 West 34th Street, New York Glens Falls, N. Y Addre 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna, 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
= famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 
pecial Courses of enssrustten to Vocalists, Instru- 

me orrattete, Teachers of Public School Music and 
Children. Students learn to read dificult music 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Address “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street, Bos:on, Mass. 








JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
am, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





Bruce W. Hoses, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 


Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 





JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paelten, Director. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


_ London, E. ngland. 





FuLL ProvessionaL Course, ding 
| > al rayne. Harmony, Transposition, 
Tech mique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 
year. “A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 








Voice Culture. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston ass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





Boston, Mass. 








THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 
York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 
United States and Canada. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Mr. anv Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 








California. 





ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Engagements eee for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 
Vocal Studio, 508 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 W ashington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS ?h.2USSA™ oc 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 

















Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


| Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


Baritone, 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 

Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 

vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy tes Voice Training 
and School for Ope: 
Complete Training: for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Morrant’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 


VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease. 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. o throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 

Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of uni ~ 
interest on request. Complete artistic training 
opera, — work &c., follows above results. 
Studio: ew Bond street, London, W. 
Ee eMlishod twelve years.) 











Clearness of 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
rench_Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 





S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOU L OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 


WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHIGAGO, HLL. 
& 
After August 15 
Care of 
THE Musical COURIER, 
New York. 








Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
if 


341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N.Y. ‘ 
HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
6:16 Twelfth Street N. W., Washington, D. (¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS 
VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











"| JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio, 

Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 

fork, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

















THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu:e Bureau. 
The 50 COURT CIRCULAR says: Jee most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application. 
Address: 310 Regcat St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in arch, 1898, says: “Il 
know your remarkable qualities ‘both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and es een your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 





Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,.sa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 








ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 





THE WORD.” 


Offers highest facilities in Music Art, 
COLLEGE 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Ti 


NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


CLAVIER = 


Pope S Domsita,. gee ae exsused in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE ¢ CLAVIER CO., i West 224 St., Ni W YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
UR PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 


DELIGHT 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 

PURSE THE OLD Way OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


end for Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

















Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 
Fall Term Begins September | 


2O _~WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 














ATTIE SCHOLDER, 


Phenomenal Child Pianist, age 10, 


Now Booking for Season 1901-1902, 


Address : 


J. E. FRANCKE, Steinway Hall, 
S. EPPINGER, 718 Lexington Ave., 


Fall Cerm « « 


OF THE 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. FABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 





New York. 











Clavier Piano School and 
School of Public Performance 


NEZEW CLASSES WILL. BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS, 
Private Pupils received at any time. 
REGISTRATION DAYS, SEPTEMBER 28 and 30. 


All persons interested in the Clavier Method are cordially invited to attend the Recitals 
at the Summer School, which will be given August 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16. 
Tickets sent on application. 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of the unique methods of the School. 


| Che Clavier Piano School, 
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UR Productions of the present year arc 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
cepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano. Fee cae. eels 


Studio: West Twenty-eighth Street. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. On bana a the. long. iliness of a. 
498 3d Street, 


he will teach in New York until August 1. 
seooxivn sew voee: HOLMES COWPER 


This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
TENOR. 


HENRY XANDER. 
us +»? Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Bpringtide 037 Pa. av. N.W., Washington, D.C. | ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 
Now being performed by prominent pianists | 
The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 


with much success. 


AMY MURRAY'S 


) ne 
, ssEVENINGS OF | 
- | SCOTTISH SONG.” ” 
. Si] Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 























PIANOS. 


1O8s Fifth Avenue, 


NEW 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"suo"” 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


YORK. 























RAFFAELLO LA MARCA, | SCHOOL -FOR PIANOFORTE 
BASSO CANEANTE. | . AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Instruction, the True Italian Method. Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
136 West 37th Street, New York. | 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 





(A DEPARTMENT OF ADELPHI COLLEGE). 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7. _ $} 


DAY at the hospitable table of 
my American dentist, the chairs 
around which are of course 
much more comfortable, or at 
least more pleasant to be 

seated upon than are the ones in 
the other room, I was asked by 


another American, a casual vis 





itor, “What music can a iel 

low hear in Berlin at the pres 
ent moment?” 

The easiest and most vera 

cious reply would have been 

“None,” but as the questioner 

to whom I was introduced on 

this occasion is one of the best 

amateurs of Birmingham, 

Ala., and a man who shows 





his interest in music not merely 
in words, but also by footing the bills and seeing to the 
deficits, if there be any, of the Oratorio, the Symphony 
or any other concerts he arranges for the benefit of and 
to awaken an interest in music in his rapidly growing town, 
I felt 
amount of brain nature has endowed me with, and which 


it incumbent upon myself to rack what little 
little during these hot days seems to be melting away 
quicker than the piece of ice they serve with the butter in 
a Berlin restaurant. The result of the racking was not 
much superior in size to the Latin ridiculous mouse of 
which the laboring mountain is reported to have been 
delivered. 

We have, I said, at present in Germany a sort of Koster 
& Bial craze which was begotten by one Ernst von Woll 
zogen, and everything that is not Bayreuth to-day is 
Ueberbrett. If you want a taste of the latter and see what 
it is like, why all you have to do is to go to the Theater 
des Westens and there you will be initiated. It is true that 
the only number that might be called really musical upon 
the entire program is a solo furnished by an American 
girl, Miss May Hammacker, who is the possessor of one 
of those high coloratura voices which seem to grow now 
especially or almost exclusively in God’s own country, and 
to hear which you would not need to travel from Alabama 
thirty-one hours to New York and thence seven days across 
the ocean and another twenty-four hours to Berlin; but at 
least it is music, and, by Jingo or no Jingo! it is the only 
music in the “Charivari’’ program.. 

“But, then, there are the ‘Lebende Lieder,’ the amia 
ble dentist apologetically suggested, and, in fact, there is 
such a thing going on in Berlin at the miniature Trianon 
concert room of the New Royal Opera House, formerly 
Kroll’s. It is a novelty, too, this setting in tableaux vivants 
of the contents of a more or less well-known Lied, while 
it is being sung to a piano, and the dripping accompani- 
ment of the perspiration rolling down from the few indi- 
viduals who on a hot evening like those we are now en- 
during will venture into the stuffy, close little hall. A£s- 
thetic is the idea which prompted these Living Songs, but 
musically their value is not enhanced by means of the 
corporeal representation of, for instance, ‘““The Little Wild 
Rose” of Goethe’s immortal poem and Schubert’s equally 
immortal melody. It is only mildly exciting, my dear 
tooth carpenter, like your iced tea, very pleasing and 
sweet, but also, like your iced tea, it makes you perspire 
all the more after partaking of it. 

“Well, at least, you have summer opera?” inquired the 
music searching gentleman from Alabama. “Yes,” I re- 
plied, “we have even had two enterprises of the sort this 
year, but one of them, which I should rather designate as 
summer trouble—if you will pardon this soft word—than 
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as summer opera, has given up the ghost.” It was chiefly 


dependent upon the drawing capacity of the Hamburg 
tenor Boettel, and as these have in course of time dimin 
ished as much as did his own voice, which has grown as 
diminutive as his person, and as in consequence nobody 
cared to hear once more and for the so and so manieth 
time his Lionel or his Manrico, which are his chief and per 
ennial roles, this summer opera undertaking went quickly 
into the hands of the undertaker. It was indeed a ‘grave’ 
case, as my old friend C. F. Daniels, an inveterate punster, 
used to say 

As for the other summer opera, the one of Director Mor 
witz, it is flourishing—at least as far as the trumpets are 
concerned—at the Berliner Theater, and if you want to have 
some fun, more fun indeed than music, why you go ther¢ 
to-night and attend a performance of “Les Huguenots.” If 
it happens to be a copy of the one I witnessed there a few 
nights ago you will feel like jumping out of your seat to 
the rescue of the conductor, who has a hard time in keep 
ing his orchestra together with the soloists or among them 
selves and a worse but vain wrestle with the chorus. Also 
the soloists will interest you to a certain extent, and you 
will unquestionably come to the same question that I put 
to myself: Is the music there for the tenors, or were tenors 
created for the sake of singing the music? One may think 
of the music of Meyerbeer chef d’euvre what one wants; 
Saltus used to rave over it, Finck hates it, Krehbiel pre 
tends to like it, and I don’t dislike it except in a few 
episodes—it was certainly not composed for the sole pur 
pose of a tenor’s displaying his high notes in it. And yet 
Werner Alberti, another tenor with a big opinion of him 
self, seems to think differently. He at least has some high 
notes left, and he gives out a chest C and even a D flat 
which made the house ring—with applause; but he also 
clings to his high C like a seasick person to the railing 
upon the high sea, and this habit is nauseating to persons 
of musical taste. There is a lack of discretion and dis- 
crimination in this obtrusive style of singing high notes, re 
gardless of the rhythm or dynamic force required at the 
moment, which makes such singers, almost without excep- 
tion tenors, seem even more unmusical than they are pro 
verbially reported to be. 

Of the other male soloists in the cast I can praise Mr. 
Halper’s Marcel, while Mr. Schmiedek as St. Bris was 
neither in voice nor in delivery equal to the demands of 
that rather difficult baritone part. 
ensemble of the fourth act, in which the young conductor, 
Mr, Moerike, whom I saw for the first time on this occa 


He spoiled the great 


sion, had his hands full in order to be able to pull through 
without coming to a dead stop. 
averted, and altogether Mr. Moerike showed considerable 


Disaster, however, was 


circumspection and ability. 

Superior to the male solo personnel were the ladies, 
notably Miss Margarete Koenig, who, in the part of Val- 
entine, evinced considerable dramatic verve. Miss Paren 
was acceptable as the Queen, especially as far as coloratura 
technic was concerned, while for the remainder of her role 
her voice was lacking in color and musical charm. The 
latter quality, on the other hand, was the distinguishing 
feature of Miss Kaethe Meyer’s singing of the well-known 
aria of Urbino. 

Worse than the “Huguenot” was the “Tell” perform- 
ance, albeit the tenor, Werner Alberti, was in excellent 
voice and brought down the house—not a very large or 
overcrowded one—with his luscious high C. But, then, in 
“Tell” the tenor part is not the principal one and the 
aforementioned Schmiedek was not at all fitted for the 
great requirements of a histrionic and vocal nature of the 
baritone title part. Really ludicrous was Mr. Rettschlag 
as Walther Fuerst.. He also acts as stage manager at this 


summer opera, and ought to be satisfied to appear, or rather 


not to appear, but merely to act in that capacity His 
singing and his voice are alike dreadful Miss Larenis, 
evidently a very young lady, sang Mathilda with col 
oratura, but without expression. Gemmi’s name, that is, the 


name of the impersonator of Tell’s courageous little son 
did not appear on the house bill, but deserved a mention, 
while the lady who sang Tell’s wife might have remained 


unknown to fame without damage to the present genera 


tion or posterity. Chorus and partially also the orchestra 
behaved as badly as if the opera had been put on without 
a single rehearsal 
Ss <= 

In my report of the first of this year’s Bayreuth 
performances I indicated that secret fears existed 
in the Wagnerian camp regarding the influence of the 
proposed Munich Prince Regent Theatre performances, 
which are considered in the light of a rival establishment 
instead of being hailed as a promoter of the Wagnerian 
cause 


The Allgemeiner Wagner Verein has since come out 
flat-footed in its recent publication in the Bayreuther 
Blaetter against the said undertaking, in which everything 
s denounced and the worst of motives are insinuated 
even as regards the proposed free ticket arrangement for 
worthy but poor musicians, which Wagner intended to 
introduce at Bayreuth, but which his heirs did not live 
“deadhe ads” 
] ; 


are to figure quite largely on the lists for admission to 


the new Munich Wagner Opera House. The renewed 


up to to any appreciable degree, while the 

















very strong interest shown, especially in Germany, in 
these Wagner model performances, and the consequent 
flocking to Bayreuth of multitudes who come away from 
there full of enthusiasm, and vowing a return on the next 
preferred occasion, shows how far the Wagner bubble is 

om bursting. And they are clever people there at the 
helm in Bayreuth. They intend to strike the iron while 

is hot. Partially in all probability for the latter reason 

1 partially also to meet the rivalry of the new Munich 
enterprise, the Bayreuth régime has announced its lately 
decided upon intention of givi performances also dur 
ing the coming summer, instead of the usual biennial 
ones, 

The operas named for representation at Bayreuth next 
summer are “Parsifal,” of course; furthermore “The Fly 
ing Dutchman,” “Tristan” and “Tannhauser.” This is 
surely an attractive repertory Meanwhile a petition list 
has been opened at Bayreuth and has been signed by Albert 
Niemann, Engelbert Humperdinck and Professor Thoma 
as promoters, while it is fast being covered with the names 
of visitors to the festival performances, petitioning th: 


Government to create special legislation in favor of “Parsi 


fal,” the rights for which will in due course expire in 1913 


viz., thirty years after Wagner's death, while t e peopl 
and of course the Wagner heirs want an extension of 
twenty years for the exclusive rights of performance I 
doubt very much whether the Government, if it would b 


willing to father such a bill, would find a majority for 
it in the German Parliament. There are ever so many mil 
ions of people in the world who cannot afford a trip to 


, 
Bayreuth 


} h, and who yet wish to hear a performance of 
“Parsifal,”’ that their rights must be considered just a 
much as the wishes of the Wagner heirs 


The expiration of the privilege for Bayreuth would al 


in my opinion not interfere with the pilgrimage to Bay 
reuth, for certainly no other work of Wagner's will draw 
the people thither, as Wagner himself knew very well, when 
he desired and willed that his swan song should be held 
for thirty years at Bayreuth In no other opera house, 


which in contrast to the Bayreuth Weihfestpiel would have 
to be called a secular one, will “Parsifal” ever be performed 
in the spirit and style as they are held sacred there by 
tradition and by the wishes of Wagner. But this fact will 
not prevent other opera houses, including those of the 


to call i 


United States, from performing or, if you want 
“Parsifal” after March 13, 1913 


= = 


so, from profaning 


Only recently an announcement was made to the effect 
that Berlin will have a Scala theatre and concert hall, at 
which composers of operas and operettas can have their 
musico-dramatic works brought out, or their ympho 
nies and other compositions performed in first-class style 


by good artists of all sorts and descriptions—if they, the 


composers, will pay for the costs of production. The 
orchestra to be used in this new and quite novel under 
taking is mentioned as the Berliner Tonkuenstler Orches 
tra, which was organized only last year, and of whose 
concerts, as you may or may not remember, I took notice 
repeatedly. Now the same body of musicians is out with 
a new and somewhat surprising announcement, viz., that 
they will give six subscription concerts at New Royal 
Opera House (Kroll’s) during the course of the winter 
The number of the executants is to be increased to 110, 
and the concerts are to be conducted by no less im 
portant a musical personage than Richard Strauss. This 
name alone seems sufficient guarantee for the worth of 
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the proposed concerts, but whether they will or can prove 
a financial success is an entirely different question. An 
enterprising New York manager found out to his sor- 
row two seasons ago that, no matter how attractive the 
programs and the soloists, he could not get people to 
walk out to Kroll’s Garden in the winter time. Aside 
from this question of inconvenient locality, the over- 
crowding of the Berlin concert season has already taken 
on such dimensions that, as was repeatedly shown last 
season, even the strongest sort of attractions lost their 
drawing power. We have ten symphony soirées of the 
Royal Orcestra under Weingartner and ten subscription 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra under Nikisch, 
besides almost countless soloists’ concerts with or with- 
out orchestra. What need therefore of giving any fur- 
ther subscription concerts, and where is the public to 
be drawn from that is to patronize them? 


J © 


At the last sacred concert of the Royal Opera Chorus 
on Repentance Day the police interfered with the pro- 
gram, though it contained nothing secular, and although 
the concert was to be given at the Royal Opera House 
and for a charitable purpose, simply because an old 
police law decreed that only performances of an entire 
oratorio were permissible on that day, which the Gov- 
ernment has officially designated as a day of repentance. 
You may remember that the program contained excerpts 
from “Parsifal” and from an oratorio by Haydn. Now 
this antiquated law has been changed to suit the purposes 
of such organizations as the above mentioned without 
giving cause for interference by the police, for it now 
reads: “Only performances of sacred music in churches 
and in the rooms of such concert or theatrical undertak- 
ings are permitted whose purpose it is to arrange repre- 
sentations in which higher art interests are taken care 
of.” The verbiage is a little bit complicated, but the 
sense is clear and the purpose a good one. 


e 


\n evil star seems to shine over male chorus competi- 
tions, especially when prizes offered by the Emperor are 
to be gained. As was the case at Brooklyn, it now hap- 
pened in Cologne that the decision of the judges caused 
considerable irritation and no end of howling, charges and 
Cologne competition was an inter- 
Among the latter were 


countercharges. The 
national one and so was the jury. 
some foreigners who rated the singing of the societies ef 
their own nationality so highly that the first prize, donated 
by the Emperor, had to be awarded to a Hollandish male 
chorus, although the general opinion of the public and the 
other judges coincided as to the superior merits of some 
of the German and Belgian societies who were awarded 
the next prizes and who refused to accept them. The 
\achen, Krefeld and Verviers societies couched a protest 
against the decision of the prize jury, and thus the care- 
fully planned and brilliantly carried through contest ended 
with a harsh dissonance, for which, as it looks at present, 


it will be hard to find a solution. 


Cosima Wagner was indisposed through the _ excite- 


ment of the first two weeks of the Bayreuth public festival 


performances and the exacting duties which the tremen- 
dous number of all sorts of callers devolved upon her. 
Consequently the indefatigable woman had to retire for a 
few days and remained in bed until she was completely 
restored to health, which as I am informed by letter of a 
mutual friend, happened yesterday. 

= = 

Nicolaus Rothmuehl, the ex-tenor of the Stuttgart Royal 
Court Opera, is made the defendant in a libel suit entered 
by the public prosecutor against him for alleged gross in- 
sults committed against concert opera singer Miss Sutter. 
There seems to be a law even for tenors, at least, in Wur- 
temberg. 

Ss & 

Another engagement may also possibly interest you, al- 
though it runs the other way, for it takes an artist from 
America to Europe, instead of vice versa. I just learn 
that Johannes Werschinger, the well-known New York 
male chorus conductor, has been engaged as first chorus- 
master of the Dresden Liedertafel, a society which num- 
bers among its active members many soloists of note from 
the Royal Saxonian Court Opera personnel. 


Ee <= 


Wally Schauseil, the eminent Rhenish concert and ora- 
torio singer, has been enrolled among the list of teachers of 
the Crefeld Conservatory, which, under the energetic guid- 
ance of Director Gottlieb Noren, is rapidly gaining in at- 
tendance and artistic importance. 


eS = 

Among the recent callers at this office were Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch on his passage from Carlsbad, where he visited 
Leschetizky, to his home in St, Petersburg; ’Squire Coop, 
from Salt Lake City, who is at present taking piano finish- 
ing lessons from no less a pedagogue than Leopold 
Godowsky; Mr. and Mrs. Henniot Levy, who since sailed 
for New York and will thence proceed to Halifax, N. S., 
where the gifted and modest young master will assume 
a position as first teacher of piano and composition; 
Eugene A. Bernstein, pianist, from New York, and his 
brother, Michel Bernstein, violinist, from Brussels. 

O. F. 








Herr TH. HaBpetMANN.—Herr Th. Habelmann, the 
famous European director of grand opera, will arrive from 
Breslau at the end of August, to become head of the 
operatic department of the American School of Opera. 

During the winter the school will give a number of the 
standard grand operas and a series of new musical tab- 
leaux, arranged by Herr Habelmann, at Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Theatre Republic. 

The opera company, which is composed of members of 
the school and which is now on a successful tour, will be 
continued through the winter. 

The full work of the school will begin the first part of 
September. 

New Music HAtt ror YALE.—Yale University at New 
Haven is to have a new music hall. The building is to be 
of marble and the preliminary plans fix the dimensions 
as 80x140 feet. The structure is to be four stories high, 
and the architects promise a handsome design. 


WAGNER AND NIETZSCHE. 
(Continued. ) 
N the spring of 1872 Wagner left Tribschen and took up 
his abode in Bayreuth, and Nietzsche writes: “Trib- 
schen has ceased to be. We walk about in mere ruins; 
emotion lies over everything, the sky, the clouds; the dog 
will not eat, the servants are sobbing continuously. We 
packed up the letters, manuscripts and books—ah, it was 
so sad.” These words at once recall Launce’s: “Our maid 
howling, our cat wringing her hands and all our house in 
a great perplexity,” and make us wonder if Nietzsche 
found any representative of the “cruel hearted cur that did 
not shed one tear.” Was Richard Wagner “the stone, the 
very pebble stone, who had no more pity in lim than a 
dog”? He seems to have been stony to Nietzsche, who 
continues in this letter to confess that during the three 
years he had been near Tribschen he had made only twenty 
three visits to it, that is about once in six weeks. If so, 
there cannot have been much mutual attraction between 
the composer and the philosopher. The latter writes: ‘I! 
am glad that I have petrified that Tribschen world in my 
book.”’ His enthusiasm, however, still continues, and on 
June 24, 1872, he writes from Basel: 
“To-day is 
St. John’s day, St. John’s day, 
Flowers and ribbons bright and gay! 
“My Dear Frienp—I solemnly inform you hereby that 
I shall go to Munich for the performance of ‘Tristan.’ 
So we shall meet again; it is grand! Only I do not know 
when the general rehearsal or the first performance takes 
place. The Wochenblatt says ‘Tristan’ will be performed 
on the 28th. I shall telegraph at once to Biilow.” Then 
a few days later he writes: “Quick, quick, my friend. Start 
at once. Friday evening first performance of ‘Tristan’; 
Sunday, second performance. We must hear the work 
twice. Bilow telegraphed: ‘Very glad you are coming.’”’ 
Two doses of “Tristan” made Nietzsche long for an 
other, and on July 20 he mentions a report that Biilow was 
to be general intendant at Munich, with Perfall as master 
of ceremonies. “Most fortunate news, provided they 
are true. If they are true, what hopes of ours depend on 
them. We must again see together ‘Lohengrin,’ the ‘Hol 
lander’ and ‘Tristan.’ I think with rapture of a third 
draught of ‘Tristan’; it is the best drink I know.” In 
October he had received a letter from Frau Wagner, who 
was sick in bed, and “expecting a visit from Liszt,” to 
which words he adds: “Der Schlund wird festgemzuert,” 
and on December 12 he reports to Gersdorff that he had 
spent two days with the Wagners at Strassburg, but he 
did not visit Wahnfried at Christmas. In February, 1873, 
he announces to Gersdorff that he had received very kind 
letters from the Wagners, who had been grieved at his 
absence on New Year's Day, and adds: “God knows how 
often I gave offense to the master. I wonder about it 
again and again, and cannot discover what it really was 
So much the happier am I now that peace is made * * * 
Tell me your opinion about my repeated offenses. I can 
not imagine anyone being more loyal to Wagner in all 
important matters than I am, but in petty, subordinate 
things, and in a certain—for me sanitarily necessary 
abstinence from more frequent personal intercourse I must 
preserve my freedom in order to keep that loyalty in a 
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$ Greatest American Pianist. 
4 ESTHER FEE, 
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} (Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted ‘Cellist. 
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LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
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Soprano. + 

(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) t 

MABELLE CRAWFORD, | 


Contralto. 
GLENN HALL, + 
Tenor. 


The English Baritone. 
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SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 
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708 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
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Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Mall, 
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EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE, 
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924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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—_ returned from 
Surope, where he 
made very successful 

appearances. 
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higher sense. I never thought for a moment of having 
given offense on this occasion. Tell me your opinion, 
dearest friend.” 

The tone of this letter seems to indicate that Nietzsche's 
mind was beginning to be affected, for in April he writes 
again about his absence at Christmas, and hopes that a 
visit to Bayreuth will put things to rights, while he thanks 


Gersdorff for his advice, which had opened his eyes and , 


banished the gnats and flies from which he suffered. A 
very different tone is seen in a letter of September: “I 
have received a cheerful letter from R. W. In reference 
to the Straussiad he wrote, ‘I have read it again, and swear 
to you by God that I regard you as the only man who 
knows what I mean’”—a sentence evidently designed to 
quiet the morbid sensitiveness of poor Nietzsche. 


Death of a Veteran Musician. 
APTAIN ALEXANDER SCOTT, a veteran of the 
Civil War, and one of Rochester’s prominent mu- 
sicians, died at his home in that city on August 7. In 
1852 Mr. Scott organized Scott’s Band, which later be 
came the band of the Fifty-fourth Regiment. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Scott enlisted in 
the Thirteenth Cavalry, New York Volunteers, and later 
joined the Twenty-seventh Regiment. At the close of the 
four years’ service he held the position of captain. He 
was a life member of Rochester Lodge 660, F. and A. M. 

Captain Scott is survived by his widow and two married 
daughters, Mrs. Peter Sheridan and Mrs. George Metz. 
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Whitney Tew is another interpreter who has gained 
° . great fame in England, and who will be heard in recital 
“SLC 472 rhe above list, brilliant as it is, is not as yet complet 
If Clara Butt comes to America she will be heard at 
Massey Hall this coming season, and Mr, Houston is 

also in communication with Paderewski 


anada. PUPILS AT THE VON KLENNER SUMMER 


SCHOOL. 


ROMINENT among vocalists who have taken advan 

tage of Mme. Evans Von Klenner’s Summer School 

> + ’ of Singing at Lakewood, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., is Miss 

9 which THe Musicat Courter has received re "Lulu A. Potter, mezzo-soprano, of Altoona, Pa. Miss Pot 
garding the concert and operatic season of 





= HE following summary of official announcements 


ter, having studied the Viardot-Garcia method for several 





1901-1902 in Toronto indicates that the 


, : Ponty ; years under Madame Von Klenner’s competent and in 
“Queen City of the West’ will not be lacking in musical 


spiring instruction, is now one of its most enthusiastic ex 


attractions: The forthcoming musical season promises to . ‘ , 
' . shee edie ~ ponents. She directs several choirs in Altoona, frequently 


be the most interesting and opulent of any yet known in 


Paget ; : appears as soloist, and in the capacity of instructor is like 
the annals of Toronto, and aiready the trustees of Mas- ; It TI soil 
Music Hall 1 pee ; , f wise meeting with most gratifying results The Cecelia 
sey Music Hall have arranged a large number of engage ' , 
’ ’ , B ‘ B ; 848 Quartet, which she directs, interprets exacting numbers 


ments. An auspicious opening will be the performance of 4 ' 

2 . very creditably 
grand opera early in October, at the time of the visit of In 
the Duke and Duchess of York Never will opera have 


been produced in Canada under more distinguished 


addition to Miss Potter the members of the organiza 
tion are Maude Lafferty, soprano; Mabelle Hughes, con 


tralto, and Lenetta Heilman, contralto. All of these young 


auspices furnished by the presence of the royal party . : 
M — d ; a his lead loist Pe : musicians are now attending the Von Klenner Summet 
Mr. Grau has promised that a us leading soloists will ap - . 

I 8 — School at Lakewood, where their voices and powers of 


year in the cast on the evening of the royal attendance, . 
” ~ ° , ay . . interpretation have developed remarkably Compositions 
and the list will include Sembrich, as well as Calvé and . ie On Lint 
E 4 , t NM be built which the quartet includes in its repertory are: “Litth 
Zames. A complete stage will be built, and a_ super = wid i ‘ —" 
I 8 a , - I Red Lark,” Baier; “Night,” Schubert; ““The Lost Chord, 
structure erected capable of carrying all the scenic effects . ,, ons : : : 
‘ , Sullivan- Anderson ; he Lament of Mi Yen,” Hayes, and 
which will be brought from the Metropolitan Opera House, * : . : ' 
many other selections. The admirable results accomplished 


New York. Thousands of dollars will be spent on decora ‘ ‘ 
f | 7 by Miss Potter in Altoona forcibly illustrate thz 
tions, Massey Hall being transformed into a bower illus ; 
‘ Von Klenner 


trative of the floral and other natural products of Canada 


it Madame 
r is able to impart the mysteries and exalted 


purposes of teaching, as well as the art of singing \ rep 


The royal box will be in the centre of the front rows of ; a . : 
~ . ‘ resentative of THe Musicat Courter who recently at 
the first gallery and the first three rows of seats will be ‘ 4 - 
. tended an afternoon session of her summer school was so 
altered into a row of loges : . : 
‘ . = a he fortunate as to hear the Cecelia Quartet and several othet 
Nordica, who is a great favorite in Toronto, will be heard : 
promising vocalists, including Miss 


Selma, Ala., and Miss Wyllie Du Pre, of Fort Deposit 


‘ Gonzella Byrne, of 
here in concert on November 21. 


Early in November an engagement of special interest 

















arning in America. : ‘ Ala 
will be that of William Worth Bailey, the wonderful blind 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. violinist, who makes his first American tour after a long 

The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a period of study abroad. Slivinski, the Polish pianist, ERR KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 
seusient Collage. who created so marked an impression here on his ap (Berlin, W., Buelowstr, 854), from whose well 
SCHOOL OF USI ELOCUTION, pearance with the Leipsic Orchestra, will be welcomed known vocal school during the past year three tenors, 
with great pleasure. Scottish vocalist Mme. Annie Grey one baritone and a coloratura singer were engaged for 
ACTING, ORATORY, will give one or more of her descriptive song recitals,and important German and foreign opera houses, as well as 
LANGUAGES. Mme. Lilli Lehmann will probably be heard here during two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
the second week in January A fortnight later will come with very good success in concert and in church, will re 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction open his vocal class on September 16. The experienced 
pet ereGraE 1: ER WILLIAM CASTLE, of Emil Paur, who created the most profound enthusiasm voice builder accepts newcomers from September 1, after 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, E. JACOBSOHN in this Canadian city two years ago his return from Marburg, where, upon invitation of the 
RUDOLPH GANZ, MAN pENGARLES GAUTHIER. The public will hail with considerable delight the an- university authorities of that town, he is holding lectures 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. nouncement that Plunket Greene returns after an ab- upon the subject wt “Education of the Vocal Orzan and 
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JEAN GERARDY IN AUSTRALIA. 


ROM far away Australia come the most enthusiastic 


reports of the wonderful success of the well-known 
cellist, Jean Gerardy, in that country. As has already been 
announced Gerardy will make another tour of the United 
States this season. The criticisms in the Australian papers 
are long, and therefore it is only possible to give the sub- 
joined extracts: 
FIRST CONCERT, 

Before M. Gerardy had been playing a minute to the large audi- 
ence which welcomed him with hearty acclamation in the Town 
Hall last night it was evident to every one that a supreme artist 
was being heard. Anything nearer perfection in instrumental music 
can hardly be met with anywhere. M. Gerardy is not only a peerless 
executant on the ‘cello, he is also a mvsician gifted with the keenest 
poetic insight and the faultless taste which is a constant element 
in the quality of genius To enlarge on M. Gerardy’s technical 
command of bow and finger, double-stopping, harmonics, and so on, 
would be merely to catalogue every device of which the ‘cello is 
capable, and declaring emphatically that this player can do them 
all with a masterful ease and unfailing dexterity. 

The quality of tone produced is truly nothing less than marvelous. 
On the C string, for instance, the volume of sound is often as rich 
and sonorous as the bourdon on an organ, while, with an almost 
incredibly long down bow, a delicate film, the merest thread of 
sound, is prolonged with an unsurpassable delicacy and purity of 
effect. M. Gerardy’s energy and fire, when required, are equal to 
his tender treatment of the simplest bit of melody. All through the 
evening there was never a quarter-tone of doubtful intonation, never 
a wrongly punctuated bit of phrasing, and—highest praise of all 
never the slightest tendency to abuse great mechanical skill in the 
direction of exaggeration. Much was expected of M. Gerardy, but 
it must be admitted that expectations were more than fulfilled. 


An interesting concerto of Saint-Saéns was the violoncellist’s first 
piece. It is practically in three movements welded into one whole; 
an opening allegro, a kind of scherzo intermezzo in B flat and a 
final allegro. The work abounds, of course, in effective tours de 


force, octave passages, and so on, and is also full of melodic charm. 


f feeling in the number were brought out 


The contrasted shades 
with taking picturesqueness and thoughtful knowledge. A sonata 
of Boccherini was given with an alternate daintiness and strength 
which captivated the audience, and as an encore was played with 
exquisite smoothness a dreamy cantabile piece of Saint-Saéns, “The 
Swan.” The variations of Servais on the valse, said to be by Schu- 
Desir,” was the evening’s example of bravura playing, 


bert, “‘Le 
perhaps curious of Servais to treat the theme 


md, although it is 
“4 la Polacca,” yet M 
of skill in every kind of brilliant ornamentation possible, and good- 


Gerardy electrified his hearers by a display 


naturedly gave as another encore Chopin's E flat nocturne. At the 
end Schumann's “Evening Song” was, as it were, just “breathed” 


and the well-known air of Bach from the Suite in D 


out of the ’cello, 
received a dignified treatment, coupled with the minutest finish, 
which was altogether admirable. Popper's showy trifle, the “Spin 
S ” finished the evening’s work of an artist who must be 


ning mg, 
put down as one of the most distinguished who has ever visited 


\ustralia.—Melbourne Argus. 


JEAN GERARDY CREATES A GREAT SENSATION. 


habitual concert goer has long been trained to appreciate the 


The 
violoncello as solo instrument, thanks to one or two artists whom 
it has been eur good fortune to retain here, and to this fact much 
of the interest manifested in the first appearance of the Belgian 
‘cellist, M. Jean Gerardy, is only justly to be ascribed. The large 
1udience that assembled in the Town Hall last night was expectant 
of good things. The young European artist had brought with him 
a reputation that ranks him among the famous masters of the ‘cello, 
ind in this respect people were not disappointed. It was clearly an 


occasion of brilliant promise carried out to an equally brilliant 


realization. The player was inspiring, and his listeners were in com- 
plete sympathy, applauding him at every pause. 

rhis result was inevitable. M, Gerardy’s tone is assuredly remark- 
ible for its breadth and purity, while his technical facility and cer- 
tainty, which may fairly be described as faultless, enable him to 
play with ease such concert bravura pieces as the Schubert-Servais 
Variations and Popper's “Spinnerlied,” figuring on yesterday's pro- 
gram. But he equally succeeds by the warmth and fervor of his ex- 
pression, wherein the intimate qualities of the ‘cello afford such great 
For example, nothing pleased the audience better than the 


scope. 
This was played 


simple, but beautiful, Bach air from the Suite in D 
with such tender feeling as to create a furore, and the repetition of 
the favorite melody could not be escaped, though placed in the 
middle of a group. Doubtless M. Gerardy’s twenty-three years pre- 
cludes the idea that he has reached the full measure of his powers, 
either in tone or musical expression; yet one could scarcely wish 
for more perfect ‘cello playing than he so magically accomplishes. 
The sensuous charm of his tone would haunt the memory of any 
hearer, while the «esthetic symmetry, grace and strength of his play- 
ing can scarcely less appeal to the general concert goer, as well as 
to the trained musician, who was so largely in evidence last night. 
Saint-Saéns, with whom we are slowly but surely becoming famil- 
zed, chiefly by the “Poémes Symphoniques,” headed an exception- 
y interesting program. The work of the eminent French com- 
poser selected was the ’cello concerto, new to Sydney, and therefore 





possessing the charm of novelty. Its form, unfettered by precedents, 

constructed on the “ex parvo multum” principle, the leading 
themes by a process of evolution and metamorphosis, welding the 
concerto into an organic whole—impressive, strenuous, emotional. M. 
Gerardy gave a particularly free and rubato performance of the 
rhapsodical work, in conjunction with Herr Edouard Scharff at the 
piano, and the audience testified its pleasure with unstinted ap- 
plause. A sonata by the prolific eighteenth century composer 
Boccherini followed. The rhythmical contours and melodic grace of 
the Italian Gomposition called, perhaps, for a more reposeful style, 
but M. Gerardy’s playing captivated the listeners, and the artist, un- 
melody from 


able to avoid an encore, gave the exquisite “Swan’ 
“Carnival of the Animals” for piano. The Servais 
familiarized to Sydney concert-goers by Herr Vollmar, 


Saint-Saéns’ 
Variations, 
and already referred to, proved the tour de force of the evening. 
The extra given here, Popper's “Papillon” sketch, was played with 
amazing velocity, only to be surpassed by the prestissimo execu- 
same composer's “Spinnerlied,”” which sensational feat 
Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 


tion of the 
brought the concert to a brilliant close. 


July 10. 


THE JEAN GERARDY CONCERTS. 


The Viennese critic who dubbed M. Jean Gerardy “the Sarasate 


of the violoncello” so generally summed up his marvelous attain- 





ments that the repetition of the felicitous phrase forms the most 
forcible introduction to a review of his art that can be employed. 
The début of this famous player at the Sydney Town Hall last night 
proved indeed an occasion of the loftiest interest. The audience was 
no doubt prepared to hear a great executant in M. Gerardy, whose 
lightning-like rapidity in brilliant passages certainly rivals that of the 
Spanish violinist on the smaller instrument. But there was yet room 
for surprise in the elevation and breadth of the young artist's style, 
in his evident preference for the finest classic music, and in the con- 
sistently elevated level upon which he maintained his program from 
the first number to the last—or, rather, to be strictly accurate, from 
the first number to the last but one. 

It is impossible wholly to judge any great player from one or even 
two performances. M. Gerardy, who in reality maintains evenness 
in a style that is always at an altitude, seemed to new listeners to 
grow better and better at each remove, and it was in the penultimate 
piece just referred to that enthusiasm reached its height. The ’cellist 
at that point rendered an aria from Bach's Suite in D—our old friend 
Bach’s Air for G String—with such an immense volume of pure 
tone and with such perfect taste that the general enthusiasm broke 
all bounds. The artist accepted the encore, and repeated the noble 
aria, one of the most soul-satisfying pieces of music ever written 
The Bach number had been preceded by Schumann’s beautiful 
“Abendlied,” rendered with the pure and heart-reaching tone the 
Belgian ’cellist achieves in legato music, and it was followed by the 
last number of the evening, the familiar “Spinnerlied” of Popper. 
M. Gerardy’s marvelous celerity in this bright and dainty trifle, taken 
at a positively alarming presto, made the audience almost delirious 
with delight. The recalls were overwhelming, and then everybody 
left the hall laughing and congratulating one another upon their 
good fortune in hearing a tour de force of such an astonishing 
character. 

The concert was opened with Saint-Saéns’ Concerto for ’Cello in 
A minor—the only one the composer kas written for the instrument, 
and heard here for the first time. The two allegros rendered last 
night were remarkable for the alternation of brilliant passages for 
the soloist, with brief lapses into plaintive phrases, which were played 
with exquisite tenderness. Herr Eduard Scharff, who as pianist 
supplied the orchestral accompaniment, rendered lightly and charm 
ingly a dainty introductior to a captivating theme for ‘cello, in which 
M. Gerardy employed all his art in expressing the poetry of the 
music, and in so putting in the delicate shakes as to make them 
an intrinsic part of the theme instead of a mere ornament. Some 
passages of colossal difficulty near the close were given with im 
mense energy, dash and precision. Boccherini is another composer 
who has written just one sonata for the ‘cello. This is the famous 
Scnata in A, which so often figures on the programs of the Sat 
urday and Monday “Pops” in London. Boccherini was himself a 
’cellist, so that one would have expected him to write more for the 
instrument. Two movements—the andante and allegro—were given 
last night. The andante provides a pure stream of melody, which 
flows on steadily through interpolated grace phrases like a rivulet 
over pebbles. The charm of M. Gerardy’s interpretation consisted 
in the finished ease with which he executed these deviations from 
the melody, still preserving the onward march and rhythm -of the 
whole. The allegro, with its many quaint harmonic effects, was also 
perfectly played, and the ‘cellist was recalled again and again. At 
last he added as encore “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns. Later in the 
evening this truly great artist rendered F. Servais’ Variations on 
Schubert’s touching theme, “‘Le Desir,” a piece of almost formidable 
dimensions. The encore was Popper's “Papillon,” so played as to 
suggest the light fluttering of the restless wings.—Sydney Herald, 


July 10. 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH. 


Heralded by no flourish of trumpets has Gerardy come among us. 
A fortnight ago hardly a soul in Melbourne knew he was coming, 
and only the few who endeavor, with what success they may, at this 
end of the world to keep themselves au courant with what is doing at 
the other had heard of his name. A bare summary of the young 
‘cellist’s life and career has appeared in the newspapers—beyond 
that, nothing; and the arts of the concert entrepreneur, which are 
supposed to be so important in launching a new artistic “venture,” 
have not been exercised at all. Yet Gerardy can truly declare that 
he has taken Melbourne by storm; he has come, has played and has 
conquered. As fully and unreservedly under the Southern Cross as 
beneath his own northern skies can he proudly claim to rank with 
the famous artists in the musical world of to-day. 

When such a man comes among us it is less a question of what 
he does than of how he does it. Despite the admitted paucity of 
genuine solos for the ‘cello, enough has been written or adapted 
for the instrument to obviate all necessity—such as would beset a 
solo flautist, for example—of “filling up” with trash; and, rather 
than play trash, we can well believe that Gerardy would prefer to 
keep silent. A tone, full, rich and resonant, an intonation faultless 
almost to a hair’s breadth, a broad and dignified phrasing, and an 
execution that laughs at difficulties—these are among the qualifica- 
tions which have raised Jean Gerardy, at the age of twenty-three 
years, literally to the top of the artistic tree. With such an exponent 
of the ’cello available, there is no need to inquire on whose shoulders 
the mantle of Piatti, now verging on four score years, may worthily 
fall. There may be others as good as Gerardy, though we frankly 
admit we have not heard of them; but he at least is good enough to 
fill the shoes of even the great Bergamasco ‘cellist himself. In 
cantabile passages he literally makes the instrument “sing,” and sing 
in those rich, warm tones that we read about in connection with the 
’cello far more often than we hear them; there is none (or next to 
“slide,” which is so often disagree- 


none) of the “scoop” in a long 
And the treatment of 


ably prominent with even expert performers. 
the more showy and difficult passages is almost superb in its fault- 
less accuracy, while in the most rapid work the tone is always pure 
and round. Gerardy is the kind of player of whom men yet young 

if they have had the good forune to hear him—will talk rapturously 


to their grandchildren. They will not be believed, of course—no 
“laudator temporis acti” ever is—and of course brave men may 
live after Agamemnon. But Gerardy is about as “brave” a ‘cellist 
as any of us living are likely to hear for the rest of our lives; and 
those who omit to profit by his almost accidental presence in Mel- 
bourne—and his stay is to be very brief—will miss an artistic treat 
that is not likely to be presented again for their acceptance 

The actual program may be dismissed in a few words. It was one 
in all respects worthy of the performer's great repute, comprising 
as it did the fine concerto in A minor by Saint-Saéns, the second 
subject in the opening movement of which work was alone worth 
going miles to hear as Gerardy expounded it to us; an interesting 
and rarely heard sonata by Boccherini, the clever and effective varia- 
tions by Servais on Schubert's “Le Desir,” Bach’s noble Air for 
the G String, as it is called when played on the violin, but for 
which a new name yet to be devised becomes necessary if ‘cellists 
generally are going to include it in their repertory; Schumann's 
“Abendlied” and a trickily intricate “Spinnerlied” by Popper. No 
special reference is needed to these separate samples of his almost 
matchless skill. It will suffice to say that the audience sat as if 
spellbound while Gerardy played, and almost roared at him to come 


back and play again as soon as he had finished.—Melbourne Argus. 








IN MOZART’S HOME. 


[SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
Satzpurc, August 6, 1901 
I gees musical festival under the auspices of the Mo- 
zarteum was opened to-day at II a. m. with a festi- 
val concert directed by Josef Hellmesberger, with the Vi 
In the audience of over 1,000 occupy 
English and 


enna Philharmonic. 
ing the Aula Academia there were 
American enthusiasts, and the “protector” of the festival, 
Archduke Eugen, who resides at Innsbruck, was prominent 
among the distinguished visitors. 

Works of Mozart only were performed, 
Petschnikoff, violinist, and Frau Wedekind, of Dresden, 


many 


the soloists 


participating. 

At 7:30 this evening “Don Juan” 
theatre, Ritter singing the title role, Heschz being cast for 
Leporello. Lilli Lehmann was the Donna Anna, Edith 
Walker the Elvira, Wedekind the Zerlina; Schaezle, of 
3udapest, the Ottavio, 


was produced at the 


Stuttgart, the Mazetto; Aranyi, of 
and Kloépfer, of Munich, the 
Hummel, of the Mozarteum, occupied the function of con 


Commandant Director 


ductor. 
The festival continues with concerts 


Thursday, and “Don Juan” is to be repeated that night 


B 


to-morrow and 


A Successful Pupil of Mme. De Wienzkowska. 


ILLIAM BAUER, the pianist, who is to tour with 
Leonora Jackson this season, gave a successful con 
cert at the Ridgefield Club, Ridgefield, Conn., on July 27, 
at which he was assisted by Henry Schmitt, violinist, and 
Herman Riedrich, ‘cellist, both members of the New York 
Philharmonic Society. Ridgefield is exclusively a summer 
place, and in the season is filled with many wealthy and 
fashionable New Yorkers. The greeted 
Mr. Bauer and Messrs. Schmitt and Riedrich was a rep 
resentative one. Mr. Bauer’s playing was received with en 
thusiasm. As solos he played works by Rubinstein and 
Moszkowski, and the ensemble numbers of the evening 
were the Schubert Trio, op. 99, and the Grieg Trio, op. 112, 
for piano, violin and ’cello. 

A report of the concert in the Ridgefield Press of August 

1 referred as follows to Mr. Bauer: 


audience which 


Mr. Bauer showed his skill and proficiency. He is a sympathetic 
performer, entering into the spirit of the theme and interpreting the 
meaning of the composer with rare power. His technic was perfect, 
and the difficult composition was rendered so well that the audience 
demanded an encore, to which he gracefully responded, giving 
Moszkowski’s “Etincelles.” * * * 

This is probably the last time Ridgefield people will have the 
opportunity of listening to Mr. Bauer in concert. He has resigned 
his position as organist at St. Stephen's, and this fall begins a con 
cert tour through the United States with Miss Leonora Jackson, the 
violinist, who is well known in Ridgefield, and who gave such a suc- 
cessful concert here last season. Mr. Bauer's friends will wish him 
a full measure of success in this new undertaking, and knowing his 
ability have no fears but that he will achieve it, 

Mr. Bauer is a pupil of Madame De Wienzkowska, 
founder and directress of the Leschetizky School of Piano 
Playing at Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Bauer is to give before the end of the summer a 
recital at Greenwich, Conn., where there is a large colony 
of music lovers spending the vacation months. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, [0. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Coaching. 


Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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GREGORY HAST. 


be the approaching brief tournée of Gregory Hast, the 

renowned English tenor whom Manager Loudon G. 
Charlton will introduce to American audiences this winter, 
there is every reason to expect one of the important 
artistic and musical events of the coming season. 

For Mr. Hast’s fame has preceded him that he is em- 
phatically the vogue in England. The place accorded him 
on the Continent, as well as in England, is unquestionably 
proof of his right to be considered an artist of very high 
rank, while the most conservative critics abroad credit 
him with a real, pure tenor voice that is singularly rich 
and musical in quality, beautiful in tone, and of wide com 
pass. 

In adition to this rare natural gift. Mr. Hast has excep 
tional artistic style, his interpretation is cultivated, refined 
and sympathetic, and not the least of his fine qualities are 
his linguistic versatility and clear enunciation, which enable 


him to German and English 
j 


songs with equal facility and fidelity, and of which he has 


interpret Italian, French, 
a vast and varied repertory 

Mr. Hast began his musical career as boy soloist at St 
first musical 
Of late 


years Mr. Hast, in addition to his concert work, has held 


Peter’s, Vauxhall, where he received his 


education under Alfred Ayre, the noted organist 
some of the important church appointments in London 
On the retirement of Edward Lloyd he accepted the ap 
pointment of principal tenor at the London ballad concerts 
of Boosey & Co 
Mr. Hast has appeared with conspicuous success and 
Hall Patti 


“Pops,” the ace 


Aside from his appearances at these con 
certs, 
concerts, the 


Crystal I 


distinction at the Royal Albert 
Jame 5" Hall 


Saturday concerts, London, and at the Richter concerts at 





: ‘ 
concerts, the St 


Manchester and the leading music festivals in Great 


Britain 
In the Hast has also 
capable and 


sacred music as of 


Queen's Hall oratorio concerts Mr 


figured prominently, proving himself as 


scholarly an interpreter of the serious 


the ballad and lieder. It is worthy of note that he studied 


oratorio with the veteran Sims Reeves and his repertory 


seventy oratorios and cantatas 


Chibiabos, 


includes between sixty and 


Mr. Hast was the original and the beautiful 


tenor song in “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” “Onaway 
Awake Beloved,” was written for him by the composer, 
Coleridge Taylor, who accompanied Mr. Hast when the lat 


the song at one of his Queen’s Hall recitals 
November December to 


early autumnal tour 


ter sang 


Mr. Hast can give but and 


America, as he is booked for an 


abroad, and in January and February and March, 1902, he 


has other foreign dates to fill. 
Although a stranger on this side of the water, there is a 


strong demand for his appearances in oratorio and recital 


and his tour, though brief, will be brilliant, as indicated by 


his long list of bookings. 
Here is what the London critics say of Mr 


Hast: 


Emphatically, among the gems of the concert must be placed the 
* * * His art is of a most delicate 


contributions of Gregory Hast 


order His minute finish is remarkable, but it has never a vestige of 


the artificial. It is always solely employed as a means to an end—as 





a means of revealing the subtle beauties of a nposition, and of giv 


f 
ing appropriate expression to the feeling and the poetry of the mu 
six Mr. Hast is one of those 


the very 


singers whose first aim is to get at 


heart of the words as well as the music of a song He 


treats the verse as an elocutionist would, and the music, not as the 


dominating partner, but as an integral part of the work as a whole 

as a sensitively beautiful means of expression. To this end he unites 
with his polished vocalization an unstrained clearness of enunciation 
that scores of singers would do well to imitate In other words, he 
sings in unaffected English. Mr. Hast is one of the few singers who 
Id folksong, 
simplicity, can idealize it into a work of art He did so with the old 
Sussex folksong, “The Week Before 


was taken in “How Deep the Slumber of the Floods.” One of Mr 


can take a quaint and, while preserving all its native 


Easter.”” A higher flight still 


Hast's gifts is that of achieving intensity without volume of tone 
Witl 
tensity into a whisper. Here his whispered ejaculation, 


floods,” had 


subdued polished phrases the song was a masterpiece of simple but 


of exaggeration, he can breathe a world of in 
“How deep 


In its 


never a touch 


the slumber of the a profundity of meaning 


fervent feeling, while the manner in which the voice lingered on the 
closing “My soul shall find repose,” and finally melted 
away into silence, was nothing short of exquisite. 
song, “O Mary 
They were just “O Mary 


words, 
Another gem of 
Dear.” Here 


unaffected pathos was the encore 


again the closing words were a triumph. 


dear, that you were here”—words that might have been made a 


mere empty jingle, but into which Mr. Hast breathed an infinitude 
of heartfelt yearning and pathos, governed by a sweet mellowed spirit 


of resignation.— Daily Telegraph. 


The singer's lovely tenor voice, perfectly finished method, and de 


lightful musicianship were exhibited in a variety of songs—Italian, 
French, German and English—and his command of all four lan 


guages is not the least satisfactory of his good qualities Times 


A tenor singer of great taste and refinement, and his rendering 


of an unhackneyed series tf songs was remarkable for finish, ex 
pressiveness and clearness of articulation.—Standard 

It is rarely that one is able to record so splendid an a 
both in voice and style as must be placed to the credit of Mr. Hast 


Morning Leader. 


Gregory Hast has a charming tenor voice, which he employed wit 
great taste in Italian, German and English songs Era 

Gregory Hast sang by special request “Mainacht ne of the n 
nspired of all Brahms’ songs, which, when sung as it was the othe 
evening, would bring immortality to its composer had he never 


ritten anything besides.—Musicat Courier 





not many among the vast multitu 


purity of style and the distinction, the charm of ex 


pression and the artistic perception of Mr. Hast.—Globe 
Mr. Hast has remarkable qualifications as a s t, for he owns a 
well trained and expressive tenor voice, and sings w notable cul 
ture and refinement.—Lady’s Pictoria 
Nordica, 


LETTER from Bad Boll in the Black Forest, Ger 
A many, tells of the ideal rustic life Madame Nordica 
is enjoying in her summer home there, preparatory to her 
this winter 





tour in this country 


transcontinental recital 


under direction of Loudon G. Charlton. Madame Nordica 
takes long tramps in heavy boots and short skirts, studying 
every living thing she sees as only those do who have a 


he gathers wild flowers witl 


genuine love for nature; s 
’ rns her d . , 4 etherwien ic 
which she adorns her drawing room, and otherwise 1 


she enjoying the charm of quiet and peace and rest 





far niente, however, for Madam« 


certain number of 


It is not all dolce 


dica devotes a hours daily to serious, 


earnest work in preparing, with infinite care as to every 


detail, an extensive repertory for her recital programs and 


with which she is to open the 


Munich 


America. 


the roles of Isolde and Elsa, 


next month, just 


Her 


forward wit 


new Prince Regent Theatre in 
prior to her departure for voice is in 
superb condition and she is looking h enthu 


siastic pleasure to her coming season’s tour 


Musicale by Summer Pupils. 


given Monday 
Applied Music by 


musicians, 


musicale evening, August 


A N informal 
12, at the 


summer pupils, assisted by a few 


School of some of the 


invited was 
‘ 


greatly enjoyed by those fortunate enough to be in attend 


ance. Miss Lytton, of Taylor, Tex., gave Godard’s “Cava 
lier Fantastique” in a charming manner. Her tone is pure 
and clear. Mr. Ely, a young violonist from Athens, Ohio 





played two delightful numbers. Mr. Keith, a former stu 


dent in the college, gave much pleasure to his hearers in 
f Brownell’s “Four Leaf Clover,” 
Kissed It.” Miss Soulé, of Portland, 
“Lorelei” in a highly artistic manner. 
Ohio, a pupil of Mr 


“T Long for You” and “When 


his rendition and Gay 
nor’s “Because She 
Seeling’s 
Athens, 


Ore., 
Mrs. 
sang two songs of Hawley’s 
This lady has a beautiful voice, 


gave 
Phister, of Lanham’s, 
Love Is Gone.” and she is 
learning how to use it, too” Mr. Brawley, 


returned from abroad, finished the evening’s program with 


who has just 


two piano solos. 
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Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avec. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 


Will resume teaching on September 16. 
Early application for instruction is suggested. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











ARTHUR 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 





HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


14 B. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS: } 2417 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





HADDEN-ALEXANDER PIANO RECITAL. 
Mé®s STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER gave h 


at the Clavi 





second in the series of faculty recit 
Piano School last Tuesday evening (August 13), but Ts 
Musical 


recital considered Mrs. Alexander's playing from th 


Courter’s representative assigned to report 














er 
er 
if 


tic rather than from the teacher point of view ’ 
tion, intellectuality, power and a well rounded and beautif 
technic all combined to impress the listeners and arouse in 
them the appreciation of an unusual and del ful musical 
evening. The program, an ideal one for a summer night 
follows: 
Seust 6, f o , eg 
Charles R r nd M \le 
[wo Song Liszt trar S nt 
Frihlingsnacht 
Widmung 
The Elf 5 
Rex nnais : ce tr I ( _ 
Romance, B flat S ul 
Sch B flat minor ( 
The Eagle M Dowe 
I W ate I Mac Dowse 
Idy BR No. « MacDow 
! ‘ p>. af MacDow 
rhe M Box Liad 
Rha Hongroise, N I 
Every trained musician has a reverence for B und 
Beethoven; nevertheless, it is a relief once in a while 
attend a piano recital that does not open with a Bach pr 
lude or a Beethoven s ita \ id f Mrs Alexand 
program shows her und up date under :ding 
However, those it the tr g vor} t 
this artist know that she is equally well schooled in tl 
classics. Her leaning ward the 1 comp 
what commends her playing to the awakened minds in tl 
ge. It is long since yed a progr ( 
an that given by Mrs ust Tue V ng 
There was something irresistible in the groups by S 
mann and MacDowell as Mr Alexander playe ! 
She has grasped in Schumann's compositions what t Get 
nar describe as das ine licl T he pianist tr y Ss g 
icht t Widmung 1 the 
| I the ur eT I 1 l 
inting e Komance wa i 
thoroughly Sch int que Uniy some ‘ is ex 
perienced a happy union of heart and soul can ever Dp 

iterpre Schumann a> Mrs \ exander nterpre ‘ I 

In “The I gle Mac Dowe depicts t star 1 DY enn 
sol n wh the proud rd falls like thunder 
from the mountain, and in this iracteristic little piece 
well as the favorite ] 1 Water Lily ind the p 

Idyl Mrs. Alexander infused the warmth and 
that are needed to perform MacDowell’s smaller <« MNpo 
tions. Correct’ conception also marked her playing of 
MacbD« well Polonais« a broad and masterful re sure 
I'he Chopin Scherzo revealed certain latent power 
pianist “The Musi Box by Liadow showed again tl 
singing quality as well as finish of the performer's techni 
While recalled again and again after other numbers 
audience insisted on a second periormance of The Mus 
Box.” 

Che Grieg Sonata for ’cello and piano, played by Char 
Russell and ‘Mrs Alexander s remarkable for the 1 igged 
themes, thoroughly true to the country of the composer 
As a piece of chamber musi writing it is more syn 
metrical than most of his ensemble music As performe 
by Mr. Russell and Mrs. Alexander the discriminating 
siclan was compelled to grant what Grieg admirers cla 
for their idol. Mr. Russell's technic is ample, and more 
over he was in hearty sympathy w the pianist. Mr 
Alexander closed her recital with a brilliant pertormar 
of the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody by | t 

rhe summer term at the Clavier Piar School closed 
last Friday As a leading membet f tl aculty. \ 
Alexander contributed her part to the remarkable succe 
of the session Above her own signature Mrs. Alexanders 
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has added her tribute to the wonderful work of A. K. 
Virgil, the director of the school and, as the whole mu- 
sical world must know to-day, one of the most remarkable 
teachers of his time. Having received one side of her 
education through Mr. Virgil’s teaching and _ influence, 
Mrs. Alexander is one of many bright minds who have 
recognized the results of a thorough mastery of the princi- 
ples underlying Mr. Virgil’s teaching methods. Individ- 
uality has ever been his aim, and his pupils in various 
parts of the world attest their loyality by guiding others in 
the way opened by him. 


COMPOSITIONS OF 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 


Give Me My Own Again. Song for tenor, with 
organ accompaniment (ad libitum), published by A. 
P. Schmidt, Boston and Leipsic. 
Op. 31.—Seven Songs, published by A. P. Schmidt. 
To a Flower, for contralto or baritone. 
The Maid of Marlivale, for soprano. 
Once and Now, for mezzo soprano or baritone. 


( Ip. 30.— 


The Sweet May, for soprano. 

My Wedding Day, for soprano or tenor. 
Only a Baby Small, for mezzo soprano. 
Mother and Child, for mezzo soprano. 

Op. 32.—Schilflieder (Reed Songs). For mezzo soprano, 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co., New York and 
London. 

Op. 33.—The Skylark. 
by Augener & Co., Newgate street, London, E. C. 
Op. 34.—Album of Children’s Songs. For mezzo so- 
prano, published by Boosey & Co., Regent street, Lon- 

don. 

The Sleepy Little Sister. 

Work While You Work. 

The Song in the Night. 

The Woodcock and the Sparrow. 

My Little Sister. 

Seven. 

Wake, Darling, Wake! 

My Fairest Child. 

Nine Songs. Complete, published by E. 


For soprano or tenor, published 


Op 35 Ascher- 
berg & Co., London. 
Echoes, for soprano. 
\wake in Heaven, for mezzo soprano. 
Oh! Cease, Sweet Music, for mezzo soprano. 
Cradle Song, for mezzo soprano. 
fhe Ferry Boat, for mezzo soprano. 
We Have Been Friends, for mezzo soprano. 
The Evening Star, for mezzo soprano. 
Love Is Waking, for soprano. 
Who'd ’a’ Thought It, for mezzo soprano. 
Love Is Waking, in F, separately, published by 
E. Ascherberg & Co. and E. Schuberth & Co., 
New York. 
Op. 36.—A Bird’s Farewell. For mixed chorus, published 
by A. P. Schmidt, Boston and Leipsic. 
Op. 37.—The Sweetest of Lasses. For baritone, published 
by Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond street, W., London. 





GERMAN ORCHESTRA PLAys Mrs. Stocker’s Composi- 
rions.—The orchestral program at Warnemunde, Germany, 
“Raoul,” by Mrs. 
Stella Prince Stocker. The Kur Orchestra, conducted by 


on August I, included the overture to 


Heinrich Schulz, is one of the best in Germany, and the 
concerts at Warnemund always attract the fashionable and 
exclusive guests. As before announced in THe Musica 
Courter, Mrs. Stocker gave several lecture-recitals at the 
above charming resort. Accompanied by her son, Master 
\rthur Stocker, Mrs. Stocker expects to arrive in this 
country this week. Before resuming her work in New 
York she will spend a fortnight at Ocean Grove. 


THE MUSICA 


COURIER. 





usical . . 
eople. 


Miss Katherine Ricker, a Maine contralto, is spending 
the summer at Silver Springs, Col. 

Miss Hulda Kreher, a violinist of Tampa, Fla., has been 
playing with success at Southern resorts. 

Eugene Cowles, the operatic basso, gave a recital at the 
First Baptist Church at Olean, N. Y., on July 31. 

Arthur Shepherd, a Salt Lake City pianist and com- 
poser, expects to locate in Boston this coming autumn. 

Miss Anna Glenn Thompson gave a piano recital on 
July 30 at Moore’s Hall, Avondale, near Birmingham, 
Ala. 

F. Edwin Lane, a pupil of A. Ceruelos, and one of the 
young pianists of Troy, N. Y., is giving recitals at Maine 
summer resorts. 

Mrs. Maud Banton, a New York soprano, appeared as 
soloist at a concert given on August 4 at Congress Spring 
Park, Saratoga. 

Miss Olive Annette Wheat, soprano, and her sister, Miss 
Genevieve Wheat, contralto, are singing in the Western 
Chautauqua assemblies. 

O. E. Tiede, a professor in Sedalia College of Music, at 
Sedalia, Mo., is planning to give a series of important con- 
certs this fall and winter. 

Miss Estelle Solon, a young singer of the Northwest, 
gave concerts during the month of July at Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, in the same State. 

Miss Minnie Fish Griffin, another Western singer of 
promise, will be one of the soloists at a concert to be 
given in the near future at Grand Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. Julia Dills Maddox, who has studied in New York 
with Oscar Saenger, gave a song recital on July 30 in the 
chapel of the Christian Church at Tamsville, Tex. 

Miss Mabel Crowley, soprano soloist in the choir of the 
Roman Catholic Church of SS. Peter and Paul at Detroit, 
Mich., is reputed to be one of the coming singers in the 
West. 

Miss Margaret Shear, a pupil of Dr. Carl Dufft, assisted 
by her distinguished teacher and other artists, gave a con- 
cert at Skaneateles, N. Y., on August 5, and at Cazenovia 
on August 6. 

Miss Emily Monserratt Bradley, of New York, assisted 
by Miss Bessie McCall, violinist, and Winnie McCall, pi 
anist, gave a song recital on August 14 at the Hotel On- 
tario, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Abbie Clarkson Totten, soprano, and members of 
her concert company are giving concerts at the Long 
Island and other summer resorts. Miss Totten has been 
very successful in her work. 

Mrs. Anna Latour, of New Orleans, gave a musicale at 
her residence a fortnight ago, in honor of her pupils. The 
hostess was assisted by her sister, Mrs. Robert Labarre, 
Jr., and her friend, Miss Carmel Sarky. 

Miss Margaret M. Leverich, a Brooklyn (N. Y.) con- 
tralto; Edward Gray, a New York tenor, with Mrs. Gray 
as pianist, appeared together at a concert given August 6 
at the Vermont House, Saratoga Springs. 

Miss Eunice Berkling, of Cincinnati, has been very suc- 
cessful as teacher of vocal music at Centenary College, 
Cleveland, Tenn. Centenary is a seminary for girls 
and young women, directed by the Methodist denomination. 

The latest musical organization recently formed in New 


Jersey is the Bluestone Quarte?, of Montclair, with the fol- 


lowing members: Thomas Corcoran, first tenor; Nicholas 
Nead, second tenor; Frank O'Keefe, baritone, and James 
Eagan, basso. 

The second annual festival of the Rockingham County 
(N. H.) Musical Association was opened on August 19 
in the Convention Hall at Hampton Beach. Henry G. 
Blaisdell is the conductor. The festival will conclude on 
Friday of this week, August 23. 

Mrs. Ada Lawrence Harrington, a soprano, of Worces 
ter, Mass.; Noble W. Krieder, a pianist of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Charles Furber, member of the class of 1902 of 
Dartmouth College, appeared at a pleasant musicale given 
at the Lakeview, at Enfield, N. H. 

A musicale in connection with a floral exhibition at 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
ple. The artists included one of the leading quartets of 
Rochester, consisting of Mrs. Grace Bedy Schrader, so- 
prano soloist First Baptist Church; Miss Marie Whiting, 
contralto soloist Park Avenue Baptist Church; Harry J. 
Jackson, tenor soloist St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; Ed 
ward Andreanson, late director and baritone soloist Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church. 

The twenty-third festival of the Sullivan Musical Asso 
ciation, of Newport, N. H., was opened at the opera house 
in that place, on Monday, August 19, and will continue un 


attracted a large number of musical peo 


til Saturday. The following artists have been engaged for 
the occasion: Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston, conductor ; 
Clarence Dana Mooney, pianist; Anita Rio, of New York, 
soprano; Mary Porter Mitchell, of Boston, contralto; Glenn 
Hall, of New York, tenor; Gwilym Miles, of New York, 
baritone, and solo members of the Boston Festival Or 
chestra. 

The musicians of Cambridge, Md., recently held a meet- 
ing at the home of W. T. Stevens, for the purpose of con 
solidating the two orchestras of the place. This was done 
and the following elected as officers: L. W. Andrews, 
president; Philip Geoghegan, secretary and treasurer; W 
T. Stevens, business manager; W. B. Johnson, director; 
A. J. Steiner; leader. The personnel of the new orchestra 
A. J. Steiner, Geo. R 
Murray Hutchinson, Fred Gerlach 


is as follows: Schroeder, Otto 
Hoege, first violins; 
Herbert Hoege, second violins; Walter Warrington, viola; 
L. W. Andrews, first cornet; Philip Geoghegan, second 
cornet; W. T. Stevens, first clarionet; W. B. Johnson, sec 
ond clarionet; C. M. Paul, trombone; H. H. Johnson, bass; 
Mrs. W. T. Stevens, piano. 


Miss Lotta Mills a Bride. 


RS. HARRIET HALL MILLS announces the mar 
Williston 
Hough. The bride is one of the young and successful 
pianists of this country. After November 1 Mr. and Mrs. 


riage of her daughter, Lotta Mills, to 


Hough will be “at home” in Florence, Italy. The ceremony 


took place on August 8. This nuptial event is the third 
this summer among the artists managed last season by 
Mr. Charlton. The other brides are Miss Louise B. Voigt, 
the soprano,-who married Mr. Overstreet, and Miss Grace 
Preston, the contralto, who married Dr. Naylor, of Hat 


ford, Conn. 


Harry J. Fettows’ Popucartty.—The tenor Harry J. 
Fellows, who is to tour with Leonora Jackson this season 
is an uncommonly gifted chorus conductor, as well as dis 
tinguished soloist. Wherever he goes, whether to serve as 
soloist or director, he makes a host of friends. Mr. Fel 
lows has had charge of the music department and large 
chorus at the new Chautauqua Assembly at Urbana, Ohio, 
the past few weeks. The following lines from the Daily 
Times Citizen tell of his popularity: 

“Too much cannot be said of Mr. Fellows and his work 
with the chorus. He is a master, a musical director of 
wonderful ability. * * * His solos captured the audi 
ence.” 








E. PRESSON eee 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 











Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.—— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





1901 


PAUR 





WISSNER PIANO USED. 








ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


1902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FLORENZA D’ARONA ON ART AND 
NATIONALITY. 


S it possible to sing French without a shade of foreign 
| accent? Some claim that it is, but the more truth- 
ful know, and will admit, that it is rarely heard pure from 
the lips of a foreigner. Then why insist upon a foreigner 
singing in French? The French do not; the foreigner’s 
French is inflicted upon them by the singing teacher. The 
English accent is intolerable to the French people, and 
what is more, they will not accept it. 

Have the English or Americans ever heard a French 
man or a German speak English without a trifling ac 
cent? Never! They may speak correctly and write it 
perfectly, but one’s nationality will invariably intrude it 
What, then, do we do? 
Force the foreigner to sing oratorio, or “Home, Sweet 


self ina greater or lesser degree. 


Home,” and exact a perfect pronunciation of a foreign 
tongue; or do we, like other nations (excepting the« 
French), permit the foreign singer to sing in the language 
he prefers? 

The latter of course 

But France does not lend herself to any such conde 
scension. While the German and Italian languages are at 
times permitted, if a foreign pupil expects success, or the 
French stamp of approval, he must sing in French and 
wilhout a foreign accent 

It makes no difference how well the artist may sing or 
what the would-be débutant may have achieved in his art, 
he must sing his operatic roles in French, and if a suspicion 
of a foreign accent cling to his words it is all up with him 

Nor is that all. 

The French do not approve of substituting th 
singer for one of their own nationality. The French 
money is for the French subject. 1 
not alone noticeable in the vocal career, but in all other 
pursuits of life. The preference is given to the French 
always, not alone because he is French, but because they 
veritably believe that there is no nation on the face of 


the earth that can approach them in anything. This idea 


has come down from generation to generation, and 


while 
in the far past there was reason for this, they have for 
the last fifty years rested too much upon their former 
laurels and stood still basking in the remnants of t 
glory while other nations have progressed 

To-day there are many cities as beautiful as Paris and 
preferable to reside in, but as the French are not travelers 
and openly declare they would be foolish to spend money 
and time to see what can always be found right here in 
Paris, there is no such thing as rooting up their prejudices 

To the 


comes to Paris, is forced by his vocal teacher to study his 


American vocal student this is disastrous He 


1 


repertory in French, to learn French diction, with the 


understanding that his début shall be made at t 


ie Opera 
Comique—even the Grand Opera is held out as bait for 
the unsophisticated believer With what result? Som 
one in authority is approached, and professional courtesy 


gains for that pupil a hearing Compliments to the 


teacher and pupil follow, but the fulfillment of that pupil's 
hopes for the last year or two’s hard study (fighting with 
the début! Wha 


Nothing. The pupil discouraged anc 


the language more than anything else) t 
is said about that? 1 


heartsick goes to Italy or Germany, and then sometimes 





we hear of him. There artistic 1 is appreciated if it 


exists. Many more lessons are sometimes necessary, but 
they at least hold out hope that has some foundation to 
build upon 

In Paris the wretched accent of the peasant is even heard 
upon the Grand Opera stage, but it is unmistakably French 


in its faultiness, therefore it meets with indulgence, where 


the foreign accent of the lady or gentleman who is 
crowned with superior ability and artistic merit is vetoed 


and excluded 





But how is it, some may ask, that our Americans have 
sung at the Opéra Comique, and even at the Grand Opera? 
In reply I need merely to state that in addition to giving 
his services without pay, the débutant must pull every 
available wire, submit to every trial of competition with 
the French artist upon French soil; indifference, intrigue, 
disappointment, and when at last procuring a chance to 
appear he must endure and fight through a prejudice as 
unyielding as it is possible to imagine, so that nine times 
out of ten he can rarely do himself justice 

Nor is that all. The French will tolerate him but a 
short time. The subscribers soon send in a request for the 
withdrawal of the American And yet these self-same 
American singers in many respects are so far ahead of their 
French colleagues that it is almost a compliment not to be 
admired by a nation which in its conceit will actually ap 
plaud its own incompetency. 

Sut the poor young artist does not think this and goes 
ragement that is pitiful and sometimes 





through a disc« 
fatal to his career 


The truth of the matter is that the sentimental ‘and 


morbid taste of the French is a standard by which they 


judge artistic ability. Strange as it may appear they are a 
cold people, passionate and full of sickly senti 


excitable 
ment, but without heart or reasoning powers. The noblk 
; : 


sentiments expressed by the German in his music and in 





his renditions do not appeal to the average Fret as 
warm, full of feeling and soul A pure conception and 
reading tire him The whines and maudlin tremolos 
heard by their so-called great artists at the opera, with 


exaggerated situations, are unreasonably inartistic from the 





truest sense of the word American students here soon 
realize this state of affairs, and while admitting that the 
Opera has a number of phenomenally beautiful voices, are 
forced to acknowledge that these singers do not know how 
o use them 

At a dinner on Christmas Day one of the few French 
savants of singing said to me that he never went to the 
opera nowadays, as there were nothing but shrieks and 
howls to be heard; such so-called singing offended his 
deas of music, so he preferred to spend his time and 


rchestral concerts 


his was a great admission for a Frenchman to make 


but he had heard my views and no doubt realized there 


was nothing to be gained by holding back his own 

Ihe Parisians have but one world and that is the Paris 
world. There are thousands and thousands of Americans 
spending thousands and thousands of hard earned Ameri 
an dollars to study from French singing teachers, who 


delude them with promises of a début or a season in Paris 


opera. How many Americans out of these thousands do 


: ‘ , : 
we car ol wno Nave got there, or have really succeeded 
when all was said and done? If vocal achievement is not 


the barrier the foreign accent is, and when the time arrives 





for a fulfillment of all the promises held out to the young 
American, there is invariably a well thought out excuse 
based generally upon the foreign accent, and, as said | 
fore, the singer seeks another country, wherein to make 


students work more in day to 





icquire the French language than the French 


average 





bookkeeper works in a week And for what? If he by 
luck and chance gets before a French public he can re 
main but a few weeks at most, and must seek other fields 
of exploit. Then he finds the French language is almost 
unnecessary and gives place to German and Italian; yes, 
even English I am happy to say While a singer had 
better know as many languages as possible, German ts 
assuredly the operatic language of the future in spite 

its so-called “gutturals.” It is, however, one of the most 


difficult things imaginable to open the eyes of the Pari 
sians to the virtues of any other nation in any one thing 
particularly to the abilities of the American singer. I do 
’ American 


" 1 1 ° .f } 
nct look pon this as a miustiortune lor tie 











singer, for there is no money for him to make in Paris 
engagements. It is in other countries he finds a substan 
tial proof of his ability, and all that success means to him 

In advising my French pupils to study languages, one 
and all show disinclination. Paris, said one young girl, is 
“la nie” for a French singer; she would want a tremen 
dous recompense to be induced to leave it, she said. Paris 
is their world; other countries an occasional necessary en 
durance—that is all. 

This love for one’s country, one’s people, one’s language, 
is the mainspring of the success of France. They ridicu 


lously overdo and look at everything through French 
glasses, and this makes them unjust to other nations; but 
there is no mistaking it, the down with the foreigner is 
Why does not America take a stand 


and teach France a well deserved and _ tardy 


up with the French 
lesson ? 
Where art exists there is no such thing as nationality 

Tue Musicat Courter has commenced a good fight and 
I hope I shall live to see the day when, in America at least 


American singers may meet with the justice they so well 


merit. FLORENZA D’ARONA, 
5 Rue de Bassano, Paris. 
New Orveans, La., August 4, 19 
j rs The Musical Courier 
I herewith repeat a statement that I lately made in the presence 
f several musicians—and I was “called down There is a young 
ly tudying singing in New Orlear “ SE ice has a range of 
ver thre ctaves z., low E flat to high E natural Please stat« 
t ir paper the rangé { Madame Patt als how many singers 
nge, and also wl among the present singers has 
“ range SUBSCRIBER 
We that Adelina Patti ever consented to 
have her voice measured by a yard stick. It is reasona 
bly certain that Patti never sang down to low E flat. In het 
prime she did not sing to high F. Patti has preserved the 





velvety quality of medium register because she never 





stretched her voice in either direction, and never attempted 
to sing music unsuited to her voice Lilli Lehmann n 
the her hand, has a frightf e in her voice—right in 
the middle Her high notes are yet endurable and her 
chest register will pass, but the medium is all gone 
Authorities do not seem t igre the compass of 
singers’ voices One biographer state that Nilsson’s 
voice in its prime had a range of tw ctaves and a half 
we should say from A to C sharp here have been a 
few wonderful dramatic sopranos who boasted of three 
ctaves, but truly there was no need for such boasts, since 
no vocal composition that we ever heard of has been writ 
tenten requiring a voice of three octaves. The voices of 


prime donne past and present are not gauged by the range 
but by the timbre 


We once heard a singer, now notorious, 
who claims to have a voice | 


of phenomenal range. Well, 


this woman’s high tones recalled nothing more soothing 


than a tin whistle piped out of tune, and her low notes 
(heaven save the mark!)—they resembled the bellows in a 


lage blacksmith shop. Let the New Orleans young lady 
f whom “Subscriber” writes decline to be led astray by 


} 


he rang if her voice is over thre« 


ctaves. The human voice is sometimes capable of making 
noises in four octaves, but a competent critic would not 


call the exercise singing 


ALMA Wepstek PoweL_t Home Mrs Alma Webster 
Powell, the coloratura soprano, returned from Europe last 
week, and is now at her home in Brooklyn The singer 
“pects to remain here but a few weeks, as she is booked 


r a concert tour through Russia 











ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, 


66th Street, near Columbus Avenue. 





KALTENBORN ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8:15. 
VARIED PROGRAM NIGHTLY. 


AUTOMATICALLY COOLED. 


Admission, 50 cents. 
NO DRAFT. 





Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 1:so-conane. 


Im Amorica March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 








GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
—___- SOPRANO 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 





J. FRE ®O——a 


THE WCLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


WOLLE, 


ORGANIST. 


Address: 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sara 
Anderson, 


Soprano, 
ee 





For terms and partic- 
wlars address 

51 East 64th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Hore. ATHENAUM, ) 
Cuautaugua, N. Y., ' 
August 12, 1901 


R. H. R. PALMER, of New York, has con- 
ducted the Chautauqua choir for the past 
: fourteen years, the works given under his 

magnetic baton including “The Creation,” 
‘The Messiah,” “Stabat Mater,” Max Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen,” “The Feast of Adonis,” Jensen; “The Dream,” 
“The Transient and the Eternal,” 
Dr. Palmer is a pro- 


MK, 


2 
©. 


Sir Michael Costa; 
Romberg, and “The Holy City.” 
lific composer, his list of publications consisting very 
largely of hymns and anthems; while many thousands of 
copies of his interesting work on musical theory have 
been circulated throughout the United States. 

Under the direction of Dr. Palmer a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” was given in the amphitheatre on 
the evening of August 10. Considering the limited num- 
ber of rehearsals, the work of chorus and orchestra was 
very creditable, the chorus excelling in several of the 
I. V. Flagler and 


most brilliant contrapuntal numbers. 
organ and 


Henry B. Vincent, respectively, presided at ¢ 
piano, giving valuable support, and Sol. Marcosson’s 
services in assisting the first violins in the orchestra 
were effective. Of the soloists Dr. Carl E. Dufft, the 
New York basso, was the most noteworthy, his resonant 
voice and impressive style being in accord with the sacred 
lines and noble music of “The Messiah.” Ben Franklin, 
tenor, of Troy, N. Y., displayed considerable musical 
ability, singing intelligently and with feeling. But the 
efforts of Madame Schultze Wichmann and Madame Lowe 
Wichmann, the soprano and contralto soloists of the 
occasion, indicated that their forte is not oratorio. An 
enormous audience was present and a responsive at- 
mosphere prevailed. 

Henry B. Vincent, the Chautauqua pianist, has com- 
posed an oratorio, “The Prodigal Son.” This is a sat- 
isfactory announcement, for one of Mr. Vincent’s crea- 
tions, played here last year, was somewhat trivial in char- 
icter. THe Musica Courter must repeat the claim that 
Chautauqua’s standard of musical composition should not 
be inferior to its far famed literary and scientific pro- 
ductions 

Miss Edith Garland, Mrs. E. T. Tobey’s pupil in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., “possesses great talent,” says William H. 


Sherwood, with whom she has been studying here this 
summer. Miss Garland is the accompanist at the Sher- 
wood-Marcosson recitals. Recently Mr. Sherwood 
spoke to a representative of THe Musicat Courter in 
very high terms concerning several other pianists whom 
he is teaching here at the present time. Their names in- 
clude Miss Bessie Groves, Miss Florence Huntington, 
Miss Elizabeth Stanton, Miss Mary Booth and Miss 
Annie Kayser; while among his most prominent pupils 
are Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler, of New York, and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Middleton Barnhart, of Chicago. 

Students of classical music learn with regret that the ad- 
mirable series of Sherwood-Marcosson recitals will come 
to a conclusion on August 13. It is to be hoped that these 
two well-known artists will arrange to give similar con- 
certs next season. 

On Monday afternoon, August 5, George B. Wick, who 
is studying with J. Harry Wheeler, sang “Eliland’”’ very 
artistically. Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler was the efficient ac 
companist. 

A welcome visitor here this year, and one who thor- 
oughly appreciates Mr. Sherwood’s classes in interpreta- 
tion, is Miss C. E. Lay, formerly of Toronto, Canada, and 
now the successful musical director of Stonewall Jackson 
Institute in Virginia. As her pupils’ recitals continue to 
forcibly ilustrate, Miss Lay secures excellent results in 
teaching the arts of singing and piano playing. 

Ad. M. Foerster, the Pittsburg composer, with his fam- 
ily, is visiting Chautauqua. Miss M. E. Johnson, violinist, 
of Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., also is here. 

It is interesting to learn that more than 260,000 students 
and 50,000 graduates have taken advantage of the Chau 
tauqua reading courses. 

Chautauqua’s “Old First Night,” celebrated in the 
Amphitheatre on August 6, was once more notable for 
mary short and clever speeches, Dr. George Vincent act- 
ing as chairman. 

“The Pilgrims Who Did Not Come Over in the May- 
flower” was the subject of a lecture delivered here this 
season by Dr. Amory H. Bradford, who said in part: 
“It is now even claimed and with a great deal of reason 
that Buddhists from the Orient visited this continent a 
thousand years before Columbus; but the Pilgrims were 
the real founders of empire. If the Buddhists did come 
they left no enduring impression; they made the begin 
ning of no civilization. The Pilgrims first brought the 
principles which have determined the destinies of the re- 
public. If one would understand America, and enter into 
the secret of her commanding supremacy, he needs only 
to visit the Plymouth of to-day. The United States in 
the twentieth century contrasts strangely with the 


Plymouth of 1620; but the Plymouth of 1620 was the 
acorn out of which has grown the nation of 1901.” 

Among the many other addresses which have been 
heard here this season the following may well be men- 
tioned: “Bible Considered as Literature,” Prof. E. G. 
Frazier; “The Unseen Universe,” Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford; “The Conception of God,” Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford; “Economic and Educational Awakening,” Prof 
Ernest A. Smith; “The Manchu Conquest,” Prof, Fred- 
erick W. Williams, of Yale University; “Coming of the 
Europeans,” Prof. Frederick W. Williams; “Early Ital- 
ian Art,” A. T. Van Laer; “True Glory,” J. F. B. Tin 
ling; “Woman, Old and New,” Mrs. Ormiston Chant; 
“The Science of Good Cheer,” Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage; 
Savonarola,” President Crawford; “Longfellow’s Rela- 
tion to German Literature,” Prof. M. D. Learned, and 
“Grumblers,” Dr, P. S. Henson. 

An extract from the last named treatise will be read with 
interest by musicians. Referring to grumblers who attend 
church services, Dr. Henson said: 

“They not only grumble about the preacher, but about the 
choir. Did you ever hear of the like of that? You see, 
everybody knows how it ought to be done except the poor 
wretches who are struggling with it. A man with no idea 
of music is apt to consider himself competent to criticise 


the choir. I have sometimes been tempted to sympathize 
with the complainants, and have felt as if these sons of 
Asaph and daughters of Korah took too much on them. 
I was preaching at a fashionable church in New York city, 
and the choirmaster sent word that I would not need to 
select the hymns; that he always did that himself. I sent 
word to his serene highness to kindly send me a list of 
the stuff he would sing and I would try to adapt my ser 
mon to the singing; and he came around to see what in 
earth was the matter with me. I think there is a good deal 
of improvement in singing since I can first remember, 
when an old deacon with a long nose and a cracked voice 
over in the “amen corner” used to raise the tune, usually 
long meter, and the people came in like a flock of wild 
geese at all sorts of intervals.” 

The Chautauqua season closes on the evening of August 
29, when Miss Gay Zenola MacLaran will give a dramatic 
reading of Wilson Barrett's “Sign of the Cross,’ in the 


Amphitheatre. 
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Elsa Marshall, 
. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO... m™ 
Madame —— 


LARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 


For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 











GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, 
or Kimball! Hall, Chicago, 


The Guilmant 


PRESIDENT: ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


Organ School. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


DIRECTOR: WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Reopens October 14. 





SCHEDULE 
FIRST YEAR. 
The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 
Harmony—Class lessons, one each week. 


Musical Form—Musicat Dictation and Musica. 
KNowLepGce—Class lessons. 
Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Etc.—Class lessons. 
STUDENTS’ RECITALS 








OP WORE: 
SECOND YEAR. 

The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Class lessons, one 
each week 

Musical Analysis— Musica. History, Orcan 
Tuntnc—Class lessons. 

Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Erc.—Class lessons. 


OCCUR EACH MONTH. 











Avpress: THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 34 West 12th St., New York. 
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THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


HE regular season of thirteen weeks of the Kalten- 
born Orchestra at the St. Nicholas Garden will 
close on Saturday evening, August 31, and the last week 
of the season will be crowded with interesting events. 
Mr. Kaltenborn is to have a benefit on Tuesday evening, 
August 27. There will be a long program and special 
artists. Details are not complete at this writing and so 
unfortunately they cannot be announced. Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday nights of the last week, August 28, 
29 and 30, are to be devoted to Wagner, with a repetition 
of the interesting programs presented at the recent fes- 
tival. 

Last week the largest audiences assembled as usual on 
Symphony night (Tuesday). Wagner night (Thursday) 
Leopold Winkler played the G major 
on Tuesday night. The 


and Sunday night 
Piano Concerto, by Beethoven, 
Beethoven playing of this artist is truly polished and re- 


Winkler is 


one of the few pianists who have appeared at the St 


fined, and this has already been stated by us 


Nicholas Garden over whom the public waxes highly en- 
thusiastic, and his last appearance aroused the same 
hearty and prolonged applause 

At the Monday evening concert (August 12) Miss Helen 
B. Lawrence, a Western pupil of A. K. Virgil and also a 
pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, of Chicago, who by the 
way also studied with Mr. Virgil, played with the orches 
tra the Scherzo from the Fourth Concerto of Litolff 
Miss Lawrence proved herself a brilliant performer in 
deed, and with a manner absolutely free from the affecta 
tions of early youth. For an encore Miss Lawrence 
played “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” the Liszt transcription 
of Schubert's song 

Mme. Helene Maigille was the soloist on Thursday 
night, and she captured the audience completely by her 
method, style and sympathetic voice. With orchestral ac 
companiment she sang the Cavatina from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” and everyone in the large audience 
understanding French blessed her for the clear enunciation 
of the text. With many singers the diction counts for lit 
tle, but Madame Maigille, herself a teacher, has evidently 
recognized the importance of the words in a song or aria 

Madame Maigille gave some thrilling high notes, and her 
medium tones, too, were remarkable for warmth and rich 
ness. As an encore Madame Maigille sang “I Wait For 
Thee,” by Hawley, her piano accompaniment being played 
by Carl O. Deis, the regular accompanist of the concerts 
The Kaltenborn Quartet appeared again on Thursday 
night, and the members of the organization reached a fine 
ensemble and thorough musical quality in two movements 
of the Rubinstein String Quartet No. 3, in op. 17. Albert 
Bode, the trumpet player, appeared as soloist at three con 
certs during the week—Monday, Thursday and Friday 
Louis Heine, ‘cellist, and Miss Minna von Buren, soprano, 
were the other soloists at the Friday concert. Mr. Kalten 
born and the harpist of the orchestra, Mr, Schuetze, were 
the soloists at the “Popular” concert Saturday night 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard was the soloist on Sunday night 
last, and her well cultivated voice was never heard to 
better advantage. This charming artist has wisely decided 
to confine herself to ballad singing, and for the coming 
season a number of excellent recitals and musicales have 
As vocal soloist at chamber 


For her first 


already been booked for her 
music concerts she will also be in demand 
selection on Sunday Mrs. Hazard sang Tosti’s “Good- 
Bye,”” and as an encore “Coming Thro’ the Rye.” After 
the intermission she sang three songs by Albert Milden 
berger, the composer playing the piano accompaniments in 
his best musical style. The first of the songs, “Pussy Wil- 
low,”’ still in manuscript, has been dedicated by the com 
poser to Miss Louisa Adams Ceballos, the young daughter 
of Mr. Ceballos, one of the directors of the St. Nicholas 
Skating and Ice Company. 








The other Mildenberg songs sung by Mrs. Hazard, “So 
Dear to Dream” and “Ich Liebe Dich” (Heine’s poem), 
have won deserved popularity, and indeed they are superior 
to many songs that are written in these days. Another 
point worthy of especial comment made by Mrs. Hazard in 
her singing was her distinct enunciation. Both she and 
Mr. Mildenberg were received enthusiastically by the large 
audience, and Mrs. Hazard was presented with a bunch of 
American Beauty roses prettily arranged with ferns 

Special Wagner programs will be given to-night and to 
morrow night as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 


March, Tannhauser... Wagner 


Overture, Rienzi... j Wagner 
Siegfried Idyl. joie Wagner 
Prelude, Parsifal wen Wagner 
Arrival of Lohengrin, Prayer of the King and Finale to Act L., 
Lohengrin Wagner 
Concert arrangement by R. Klugescheid 
Bacchanale, Tannhauser ideewesee Wagner 


Violin solo, Prize Song, Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Franz Kaltenborn 


< 
ce 


Introduction t Act IIIL., Lohengrin agner 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene Wagner 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagner 
Bridal Procession, Lohengrin Wagner 
Violin solo, Paraphrase, Parsifal Wagner 
Franz Kaltenborn 
Tristan’s Vision, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Prelude and Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Eine Faust Overture Wagner 
Trombone solo, song, The Evening Star, Tannhauser Wagner 
Franz Eim 
Good Friday Spell, Parsifa Wagner 
Kaiser Marc! Wagner 


The programs for the remainder of the week and Sun 
day next follow: 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 
Overture, William Tell Rossini 
Prologue, Pagliacci Leoncavallo 
Aria, Ah fors e’ lui, La Traviata Verd 
Miss Sabery d’Orsel 
Selection Faust Gounod 
Trumpet solo, Inflammatus Rossini 
Albert Bode 
Waltz, Kiss Strauss 
Ballet music, Coppelia Delibes 
Song, Le Perle du Bresil David 
Miss Sabery d’Orsell 
Flute obligato, Charles Kurt} 
Ballet music, Sylvia Delibes 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 
Overture, Die Schéne Galathe Souppé 
Selection, Florodora Stuart 
String Orchestra 
Evening Song Schumanr 
Mice Around the Trap Koehler 
Harp soli 
The Patrol Hasselmans 


Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Charles Schuetze 
Rhapsodie N 1 i F Liszt 
Waltz, Freuet Ench des Lebens Strauss 
Aubade Printaniere Lacombe 
American Fantaisie Herbert 
Amra . Krouse 
Intermezzo, Salome Loraine 
Selection, Mikad¢ Sullivan 
March, La Victorieus« 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 


I'schaikowsky 


Wagner 


Overture, 1812 

Good Friday Spell, Parsifal 

Violin solo, Polonaise Brillante in D major 
Miss Ida Branih 


Wieniawsky 


Symphonic Poem, Orpheus Liszt 
Octet, A major, op. 3 4 a Svendsen 
Song, Heaven Hath a Tear Kucken 
Mrs. Frederick Dean 
‘Cello obligato, Louis Heine 
Waltz, Artistic Life Strauss 


Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn 





Scandinavian Songs 


Last Night Kjerulf 

Synnove'’s Song K jerulf 

Ich liebe dich Grieg 
Mrs. Frederick Dear 

Larghetto, Symphony N Beethoven 

March, La Reine de Saba Gounod 


The above programs are subject to changes. THe Mt 
SICAL CouRIER publishes the lists from the advanced 
sheets, and sometimes the conductor substitutes. other 
works for those published in advance by us. This state 
ment is made because this paper aims to be accurate in 
all of its information 

At the last symphony night of the regular season (last 
night) Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony was played 


A MUSICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


VIENNA 
USICAL circles will be interested to hear that shortly 
M a large collective edition in uniform bindings of the 
chief classical music will be published at Vienna. It will 


contain all the leading works for singing, the organ and vio 
lin, and the work will bear the title of the “Universal Edi 
tion.” Several famous modern masters, such as Bruckner 
Goldmark, Liszt, Smetana, Johann Strauss and others will 


be represented in the undertaking, which is under the 


patronage of the Government, and all volumes, so far as 
opera and oratorio are concerned, will contain the text in 
three languages—German, English and French. The musik 


and text will be revised entirely from the original manu 


scripts of the composers. The classical chamber music wi 


for the first time contain the most important signs and 
notices as to the manner of playing in public as approved 


by the most distinguished performers in the Vienna Opera 


House. In preparing this universal edition the professors 
of the Vienna Conservatory and other prominent musi 
cians and composers will collaborate, also some well 
known men in Hungary, Germany and France.—London 


Telegraph, August 


Tippen Recital Paul Tidden gave a piano recital at 
Glen Summit, Pa., on August 10. He played the follow 
ing interesting program: 


Sonata Appassionata 


Caprice on Ballet Airs from Alcest« Gluck-Saint-Saén 
Nachtstuck Schumann 
Meditation I'schaikowsky 
Le Depart (from Chants du RI Bizet 
Melodie Italienne Moszkowsk 
Au Printemps Grieg 
Capriccio , Hutcheson 
Scherzo, in C sharp minor Chopin 
Nocturne, in D flat major Chopin 
Two Etudes, from op. 25 Chopin 
Hungarian Rhapsody, N 4 I 


NORDICA 


Season 1901-1902. 








RECITALS ONLY. 


SEE LATER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





OSCAR SAENGER, Mme. VON KLENNER, Garcia Representative, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 


Stuoio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 











Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 





AS OPENED A. 


Special Summer School at Lake Chautauqua, WY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. Address 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 








FOR PARTICULARS 
THE WALDMERF, LAKEWOOD, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


or 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK, Second Avenue and 10th Street. 
AFTER OCT. i, 230 WEST S2d STREET. 





VAN YORX 


Tenor, 
6 E. {7 $t., 
BEW YORE. 





Under’ Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY, 
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lf. R. Bachrens, a pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, has 
been appointed organist of the American Church in Paris. 


eS & 


In the year 1849 the landlady of a little tavern in the 
Planen’she Grund, near Dresden, heard some musket 
shots, and saw some of the insurgents in iull flight pur- 
sued by Prussian soldiers. Suddenly there rushed in a 

young fellow in the insurgent uniform of grey with green 
’ facings, and a Tyrolean hat, with his face and hands 
blackened with powder. ‘‘For God’s sake,” he exclaimed, 
“some water to wash my hands and some cold meat. Any 
moment may bring me death.” The landlady did so; he 
said he had not a penny in his pockets, but would cer- 
tainly pay her. She gave him a bottle of beer and sent 
her son to show him the way through the forest to Frei- 
berg. In 1863 the same landlady saw an elegantly dressed 
gentleman enter the tavern with the air of one who knew 


it well. “Good morning,’’ he said, “I have come to pay 
my debt. It is an old affair,” he continued, “and you have 
forgotten me. But I have not forgotten your services on 
May 9, 1849. “What,” she replied, “the little black 
ened fellow who could not pay for his breakfast?” 
The stranger held out his hand. “Here I pay my debt of 


which I have often thought. You did good service to the 
ex-capellmeister of your King, whose name is Richard 


Wagner and who has been exiled till now.” 


in ie 
M. Schiller, the husband of Yvette Guilbert, has or- 


ganized a series of fourteen concerts to be given in fifteen 
days at the Vaudeville, Paris. The conductors promised 
are Messager, Taffaenel, Luigini, Richter, Wemgartner, 
Strauss, Muck, Zump, Sembach, Panzaer, Mottl, Nikisch 
and Muller 


The Schiller Theatre, at Berlin, is crowded to hear the 
tenor Rostel, who is said to have a magnificent voice. 
Like Wachtel, he was, before he became famous. a hack 
driver at Hamburg, and adores the “Postillion de Long 


jumeau.” 


“Quo Vadis” has inspired an Italian musican named 
Sandron to write a symphonic poem, which has becn per 
formed with success at Palermo It comprises four 
movements—Lydia, Orgy, Burning of Rome and Death 
of Nero. There are threats that the Polish romance will 
be turned into an opera, with a grand ballet. What will 


Boito say to such competition? 


a: = 
-> . 
More news of Boito’s “Nero.” According to the very 


last reports Boito has been very busy lately, and has 
nearly finished his work. In two months it will be ready 


for the engraver, and wil! assuredly be produced at La 





Scala in the season of 1902-1903. All the old lyric ma- 
terial which the author worked at in early years is re- 
jected. The present work was written without a break 
(de jet) in the last two or three years, and will reveal 
absolutely new and personal lyric forms. Those who live 
long enough may hear it. 


SJ = 


The Sultan of Turkey has met with a rival in the field 
of music, and is no longer the only Moslem artist. At a 
late concert at Cairo a waltz written by the young Khe- 
dive was performed by an orchestra of Arab musicians 


eS <& 


Mascagni’s tour in America will, it is said, be delayed 
till his hair can grow. His managers insist on his ap- 
pearing with locks after the fashion of the late lamented 
Absalom, or now adored Paderewski, 


The French are in a state of virtuous indignation at a 
Leipsic publisher who has issued a waltz song that bears 
the title of “The Leipsic Smash,” and makes jokes about 
the financial failures there. “This,” they cry, “is very 
bad taste; nay, a bad action; to mock at national disasters. 
The Germans must not talk of French morality after 
this.” 

Ss = 


Meyerbeer is still popular in France. The opera that 
brought into the box office the largest receipts was “The 
Huguenots,” with 23,000 francs to its credit. 


Srivinskit.—Among the great pianists now before the 
public Slivinski holds a position by virtue of his tech- 
nic, musicianship, poetic nature and artistic temperament, 
Slivinski, although spirituelle in appearance and romantic 
in his make-up, is, nevertheless, virile and broad. Slivins‘i 
is a poet of the piano. His very bearing is aristocratic and 
his manners are those of a prince. 

On both his father’s and mother’s side Slivinski’s fam 
ily belonged to the aristocracy. This pianist is not only 
a broadly cultivated musician and a phenomenal pianist, 
but he is a most accomplished gentleman as well. 

Last year during his all too short sojourn in this coun 
try Slivinski repeated his brilliant successes. Whenever 
he appeared he was greeted by a large audience, and his 
playing created’a furore. There was a general demand 
that he should return to the United States this season. 

Manager Robert E. Johnston opened negotiations with 
him and outgeneraled several managers who were anxious 
to secure the Polish pianist. Slivinski is easily the greatest 
pianist who will visit America next season. The indica 


tions point to a most successful tour. 


Fritz Kreister.—Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, 
who won fame for himself in this country last wint_r by 
his brilliant playing, is to return again in January under 
the management of Henry Wolfsohn. He will cpen his 
tour in Chicago on January 10, when he will play with 
the Thomas Orchestra. Kreisler is now in Paris, where 
he is giving much cf his time to the working up of a new 


rcpcrtery for his coming tour. 


OBITUARY. 


Edmond Audran. 

Paris, August 19—Edmond Audran, the French com 
poser, is dead. 

Edmond Audran, the French composer, was born at 
Lyons, April 11, 1842. He was the son of Morius Au- 
dran, the singer, who died in 1877. He entered the 
Niedermeyer School in 1856, where he obtained several 
prizes. 

In 1861 he followed his father to Marseilles, where he 
became choirmaster at the Church of St. Joseph. About 
that time he composed several comic operas, among 
them “The Bear and the Pascha,” adapted from a vaude 
ville by Scribe, 1862; “La Cherceuse d’Esprit,” 1864; 
“Nivernaise,” 1866, and “The Little Poucet,” 1868 

In 1881 he went to Paris and wrote the music for sev 
eral comic operas. Chival and Duru became collabora 
tors with him ahout that time, and together they pro- 
cuced “La Mascotte” and “Olivette,” which became so 
popular in this country. “The Great Mogul” was com 
posed in 1883; “The Paradise of Mahomet,” 1887, and 
several others were produced by the trio. Audran also 
composed the music for “Miss Helyett,” an opera in 
three acts. In 1893 he composed an elaborate mass, 
which was sung at Marseilles and at Paris 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. 











Chartered (1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, Presidcat, 


capiraL, $1,000,000.00 





JULY 1, 1901, 


TotalAssets, - - - 2 © + © $32,096,504.44 


(Accident premiums in the hands of Agents 
not included.) 


TOTAL LIABILITIES (including Reserves), 27 499,719.25 


EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, - $1,698,785.19 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, - : - $44,469,462.48 
Total Insurance in Force, - - - - - $199, 260,653.00 


GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1901, 


IN ASSETS, - - - - - - . $1,270,172.92 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department 
Only), - - - - - - - 4,739,635 00 


INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Departments), 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST and RENTS, 6 Months,  4,538,683.18 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary, 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies, 
HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 




















Mme, SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig, CAMPANARI, 


And other Members of 


the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 


Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 








Miss ADELE MARGULIGS, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hali, New York. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 7800 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 734 St.,. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


SEASON 1901-2. 





William Bauer, Pianist. 





Address: NEW YORK, 3! Union Square West. 


ITHIRD AMERICAN TOUR 





161 Concerts 
Last Season. 








LEONORA aJACKSON 


; ASSISTED BY Harry J. Fellows, 


Tenor. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 


CHICAGO, 7! Monroe Street. 
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2046 Leavenwortn Srreer, } 
San Francisco, August 12, 190! 
RAND opera at the Tivoli Opera House, on Eddy 
street, is so far the only musical entertainment we 
are having, but so popular is this resort that the advance 
sale of seats is enormous, and people are being turned 
away from the doors. Almost the entire company this 
year is Italian, and for once there is not the usual in- 
congruity of passionate address in Italian with scornful 
response in guttural German, flippant French or cold 
English, that must even to the most hardened theatregoer 
seem the acme of ridiculousness. At least if one does 
not understand a word of the text, the opera done in one 
language presents a consistent whole 

The favorite old “Trovatore,” alternating with the no 
less popular “Lucia,” have been the order of the week 
past, under Paul Steindorff’'s baton, and here be it said 
that seldom has the Tivoli had so intelligent a director, as 
the work of principals, orchestra and chorus this season 
is ample testimony. 

If there is one thing the people of ’Frisco do appreciate 
it is an opera well staged and sung, and the director 
whose musical intelligence goes to hold a company well 
together never fails to come in for his due meed of praise 
There is one thing about “Lucia” that never fails to excite 
my risibles whenever I hear the opera, tuneful and pa- 
thetic though its theme is all through, and that is in the 
opening chorus, where a whole clan of brawny Scots ap- 
pear in “Hieland” costume, kilt, plaid and a’, and in place 
of the native burr, the soft, poetical Italian trips easily 
from their tongues. It is undeniably funny, and in a 
measure reminds one of Verdi's American (?) opera, “I 


Puritani,” in which figures a “Count de Boston”! 


Re- 
petto outdid herself in the title role of Lucia, and was 
recalled many times. She has proven herself not alone a 
singer of merit, with an intelligent brain power behind a 
sweet and well trained voice, but she has undeniably the 
true artistic temperament, and her performance is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory one from every standpoint. Rusod 


did a very natural bit of acting in the last act, where he 


expires on Lucia’s grave, and his voice was better con 
trolled than in “Rigoletto,” for which there is the excuse 
of the latter being his first reappearance, and the vocifer- 
ous welcome he received naturally somewhat exhilarated 
him, and some of the exhilaration got into his voice 
We are to have “Favorita” and “Otello” this week, in the 
former Agostini and the latter Salassa. Seats are at a 
premium and many will be disappointed. 
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Pacific Grove, Monterey, the favorite summer resort of 
this part of the coast, seems to be having a musical time 
this season. I hear the oratorio “Elijah” was _ recently 
given there with good success by the San José Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of James Hamilton Howe, th: 
solos being taken by Mrs. Mary Weaver McCauley, so 
prano; Miss Alice McMillin, contralto; Walter B. An 
thony (San Francisco), tenor; S. Homer Henley (San 
Francisco), bass. Prof. Wilbur McCall was the pianist 
and Misses Ethel Katherine Holladay, Victoria Merl. 
Francis and Helen Norris Simons assisted with violins 
There was a strong chorus, and it is said to have been a 
really fine production of the oratorio. 

SJ €& 

St. Mary the Virgin’s Church yesterday celebrated high 
mass with Concone’s Mass in F, and at Vespers, 4 o'clock 
p. m., Mrs. Wallace Wheaton Briggs sang Saint-Saéns’ 
“Ave Maria” in A. St. Mary’s is, by the way, an Epis 
copal church in name, but any of our Roman brethren 


might easily be deceived into the idea that he had gotten 
into his own native sanctuary should he inadvertently 
stumble inside the doors of St. Mary's, since nothing of 
the attributes of the Roman Church are here lacking, even 
to incense and confessional. The music is undeniably beau 


tiful, but for the Episcopal Church ! 


SHS = 
The symphony movement has again taken to itself the 
“wings of the morning” and flown. It seems we have not 
enough musicians in this town who for music’s own sake 








appointed as the new manager of 
their New York hous« 


last week 





to help build up this most beauti 
ful of all arts among u but, as usual, the wide world 
ver, the old saw, “every man for hintself and deil tak’ the 


_ 7 
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Either every man wants to be first violin or first some- 
thing, or he is not satisfied to play for what salary is pos 


i movement yet tn its infancy an 





he instruments all clamor for first place and impossible 
pay, so San Francisco talent will be 
Byron Mauzy takes the initiative for the coming sea 
by announcing that he is already making up his list 


oncerts to be given in Byron Mauzy Hall, and expects 


to announce the first concert ere long 


The California Conservatory of Music has opened with 





prospects for a busy season he first day of Mr. Bendy’s 
return he was beseiged with applicants and began work at 
MCE M me lie Rosewald has returned to us and has 
taken up her residence at the Granada She has been 
one of our most successful teachers and is a welcome ac 
cessory to our musical roster 


eS & 
As a friend once remarked, “Tempus is fugit-ing,” and it 
will not be long now till I have something newsy and in 
teresting to write you Mrs. A. WepMore JoNEs 


Burmeister Engaged. 


R* HARD BURMEISTER, the pianist, has been e1 
gaged for the Worcester (Mass.) musi estival 


in September 


FLAvViIE VAN DEN HENDI Miss Flavie Van den Hende, 


the young Belgian ‘cellist who concluded a successful sea 
son in the spring with a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
now enjoying the warm weather in the mountains ol 
\ rginia 

Miss Van den Hende has her valuable ‘cello with her 
and spends a number of hours each day hard at work 
The instrument, which is a Maggini, made in 1625 and 
vorth $6,cco, wa x 1 iire Belgian collect 
or, who, when he heard the young artist play, was so 
impressed with her exceptional talent that he invited het 
» see his « 1 uments, and, after she had 
tried several, he asked her preference Miss Van den 
Hende named the Maggini, which was promptly bestowed 


upon her 
Her manager, Loudon G. Charlton, already announces 
book ngs ior M s Var 


den Hende which insure another 
busy scason commencing early in the ta 
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John Georg Boehme has been 
Breitkopf & Hartel in 
Mr. Boechme assumed his duties 


Breitkorpr & Harte! 








VICTOR 


Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 


HARRIS, 








SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE, 


Under the direction of HEYWRY WOLF SONN. 


Boston Address : 150 Tremont Street 





January with 


Commencing in 


HAROLD BAUER, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW BOoZiInG. 





For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Representative for Europe: ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 56 Rue La Bruyére, PARIS. 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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EMILIO DE MARCHI. 


HIS artist, one of Italy’s great tenors, will make his 
initial how to the American public within the next 
few months, 

Originally intended for the profession of arms, Emilio 
de Marchi served his country in a cavalry regiment, but 
the opportunities of a glorious voice and an artistic tem- 
perament proved too tempting, and so after a short and 
brilliant career he left the army. Then followed a period 
of hard study and discipline wherein the budding artist's 
former experience stood him in good stead. It would be 
profitless to catalogue here Emilio de Marchi’s début, and 
it will be sufficient to state that his success was instanta- 
neous—a gratifying element which never forsook him 
wherever he sang. Nor could it be otherwise, given the 
man’s qualifications: a voice of great beauty and range and 
endowed with peculiar charm; capital notions of histrionic 
possibilities in every part he interprets, an innate capacity 
for expressing emotion and that kind of spontaneity in vo- 
cal utterance which seems the appanage of the race to 
which he belongs. 

Small wonder if with such qualifications Emilio de 
Marchi jumped at one bound into the favor of a fastidious 
Covent Garden audience. He had not sung half a dozen 
bars in “Tosca” before all were convinced they were in the 
presence of one who commands admiration, and by the 
time the glorious voice had rung out the B flat in “Tosca 
dei tu’”’ Covent Garden was ringing with applause. Then he 
delighted everybody with the intensity of his acting, tak- 
ing the audience quite by surprise through the realism of 
the death scene. One remembers that Mario Cavaradossi 
(the character he interprets) is shot; as a rule, tenors are 
satisfied here with falling down all of a heap as if they had 
been banged on the head. De Marchi, simultaneously with 





the volley, throws up his arms, jumps in the air and then 
falls on his face, enacting thus the reflex movements of a 
living body under such gruesome conditions. The whole 
business takes barely a few seconds, but from this case of a 
single detail may be gathered the alertness of the artist to 
study a part in toto. 

Emilio de Marchi’s Covent Garden début will remain a 
pleasing memory to all. The audiences had witnessed such 
a procession of vocal cripples in tenor parts, such a pano- 
rama of mediocrity, that the appearance of a new tenor, the 
eighth or tenth since the beginning of the season, was 
viewed with apprehension, if not with a kind of resigned 
consternation 

“What is this new infliction and where is he coming 
from?” were questions flying about the house before the 
curtain rose on “Tosca’’; for with typical mental ignorance 
of things operatic the Covent Garden patron had not heard 
of the man whose fame is a household word throughout the 
theatrical world. Well, as was said above, it was not long 
after the rise of the curtain that De Marchi stood revealed 
on that memorable evening of June 22, and his second ap- 
pearance in “The Huguenots” raised him still higher in the 
estimation of the public and the press. Very unfortu- 
nately he could not be secured for more performances. In 
point of fact his début in London was a mere accident. 


He came on a visit to some friends, and his presence be 


came somehow known to Mr. Grau, who hastened to secure 
so valuable a prize for his American season and advised 
the Covent Garden syndicate to avail themselves of the 





EmILo pE MARCHI. 


remarkable chance as well. And so it happened that the 
fluke of a holiday trip resulted to both managers in a 
profitable operatic transaction and to the public in becom- 


ing acquainted with such an artist. 


An Op Critic Passes Away.—Walter Moody Lan 
caster, formerly dramatic and music critic on the New 
York Times, died last Friday after a brief illness Mr. 
Lancaster graduated from Harvard University with the 
class of 1879, and then devoted himself to writing for the 
papers in New England. He was associated with the 
Lowell Mail, and later became an editor on the Worcester 


Spy. 


Maconpa.—Mme. Charlotte Maconda’s bookings already 
point to a season that will surpass the last in activity and 
popularity. For the third successive year she has been 
secured for soprano soloist at the New England festivals, 
and one of the latest dates closed for her by Manager 
Charlton is that of a concert with the Mendelssohn Club, 


Chicago, December 17. 


FABIAN PIANO RECITAL. 


Closing of the Summer Session at the Clavier Piano 
School. 


ae closing recital of the summer session at the Clavier 
Piano School was given by S, M. Fabian, a leading 
member of the faculty, who has become immensely popu 
lar since coming to New York. As an interpretative artist 
Mr. Fabian is at the top with a few other Americans, but 
as comparisons are never safe it remains for each listener 
to settle with himself (or herself) who is greatest. Cer 
tainly Fabian is an artist of remarkable gifts, virile, direct 
and yet never lacking on the poetic and imaginative side. 
The closing recital of what has been a very successful 
term of earnest study was given at Clavier Hall! last Fri 
day evening. The program played by Mr. Fabian follows: 


Mazurka in B minor......... Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp major Chopin 
a OU ee ee saaettanaeh .-- Chopin 
Chant Polonaise (Liszt transcription) Chopin 
Etude, C minor..... Chopin 
Ballade, G minor..... Chopin 
PEUIND “eccetseatie . omaneis ; .. Grieg 
Danse Caprice..... : ‘ Grieg 
PG scnensensseene Henselt 


Andante e Rondo Capriccioso Mendelssohn 


Soirées de Vienne, No. 6 (Liszt transcription) Schubert 


Gnomenreigen ...... Liszt 


Danse Macabre (Liszt transcription).... Saint-Saéns 


The writer has often marveled at the feats of memory 
of great pianists. To think of all the notes, say, in the 
group of Chopin’s compositions played by Mr. Fabian, is 
in itself an astonishing achievement; each one dif 
ferent and affording contrast and variety Mr. Fabian 
gave that broad and healthful reading to the pieces by 
the Polish composer that appeals to well ordered minds 
The valse he played daintily, and the “Chant Polonaise,” 
which proved the graceful and characteristic song ‘Maid 
en’s Wish,” transcribed by Liszt, was performed archly 
and with the rhythms nicely executed 

The tender Berceuse by Grieg, the “Danse Caprice,” by 
the same composer, the beautiful Henselt study and the 
Mendelssohn Andante and Rondo were played as a sec 
ond group, and throughout Mr. Fabian compelled rapt 
attention, and at the conclusion prolonged applause. As 
an encore he gave a Minuet by Bouvy. “The Soirées de 
Vienne,” by Schubert; “Gnomenreigen,” by Liszt, and 
Liszt’s transcription of Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” 
were performed as the closing group, and the latter was 
given with all the orchestral effects needed to emphasize 
the weirdness and yet beauty of the modern Frenchman's 
strange conceit. The audience insisted on another num 
ber, and Mr. Fabian returned to the stage again and 
played in joyous style the appropriate selection the Wed 
ding March from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

The summer session at the Clavier Piano School was 
closed with classes on Saturday morning A splendid 
record has been made by Mr. Virgil and corps of ac 
complished teachers who labored with him during the 
term. This week Mr. Virgil started on a tour which is 


to include some of the cities where his ideas as an edu- 
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AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 
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cator are being faithfully and successfully carried out. 
The autumn term at the Clavier Piano School will open 
early in October. 


FANCIULLI’S OPERA. 


It Will Be Produced by the Rose Cecilia Shay Opera 
Company. 


66 RISCILLA, the Maid of Plymouth,” is the name of 

a grand opera which will be produced for the first 

time November 1. The music is by Francesco Fanciulli, 

the bandmaster, and the book is by C. A, Eaton, a well- 
known librettist. 

Col. William Thompson was instrumental in purchasing 

the opera for the Rose Cecilia Shay Opera Company, which 





FRANCESCO FANCIULLI 


will give the initial presentation of the work November | 
in Norfolk. The following night it will be repeated in 
Richmond, and then it will be transferred to Washington, 
where it will have a week’s run. The company will visit 
several cities on its way to Cincinnati, where a week's 
engagement will be filled 

Fanciulli wrote this opera some years ago, but never 
was able to have it produced. At the instance of a number 
of music critics, who had examined the score of the opera 
Colonel Thompson, in behalf of Miss Shay, opened nego 
tiations with the composer. 

“Priscilla, the Maid of Plymouth,” 
fellow’s poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” Miss 


is based upon Long 


Shay will sing the title role The opera is replete with 
songs which, if sung by capable singers, may prove ef 


fective It contains several beautiful arias for Priscilla, 


\ MR. 





whose voice is a mezzo-soprano. The story is an idyllic 


one, and the entire work is grand opera. There is no com 
edy element in it, but it is strongly dramatic. 

C. A. Eaton, the librettist, is a lineal descendant of one 
of the Mayflower’s passengers. He owns and will intro 
duce in the second act of the opera, a full set of furniture 
that came across the ocean in the Mayflower. 

The orchestration is anything but commonplace. It is 
very florid and modern. This opera shows Fanciulli in a 
new light, and it will doubtless do much to enhance his 


reputation as a capable and painstaking musician 


Vilhelm Stenhammar. 


NE evening in March, a few years since, a symphony 
concert was given in the opera house in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on which occasion a young man, together with 
the members of the orchestra, stepped upon the platform 
The man was Vilhelm Stenhammar, who then, for the 
first time, performed his now famous piano concerto with 
orchestra, since played in Berlin under Nikisch with im 
mense success 
Carl Vilhelm Eugene Stenhammar was born on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1871, in Stockholm, Sweden, the son of an archi 
tect. Vilhelm’s musical talent was inherited from his 
father, who composed the oratorio of “David and Saul” 
an uncle was a well-known tenor, Oskar Frederick Sten 
hammar, while his grandfather was Kristian Stenhammar, 
who obtained the degree oi Doctor of Theology, and who 
was also a botanist and entomologist 
As a performer, as well as composer, Vilhelm Stenham 
mar has met with success abroad. Together with Tor Au 
lin he made tours to Copenhagen, where his playing has 
won him many triumphs, and indeed, there is an undenia 
ble charm about the man’s playing, as there is about the 
man himself. He seems the artist; when he plays he is 
lost in his work, and his expression seems to show that 
for the time being, at least, Vilhelm Stenhammar no 
longer exists, except in so far as he puts himself ifito the 
interpretation of his music 
The writer had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Stenhammar 
this summer under attractive circumstances About 5 
miles from the city of Stockholm is a place called Saljo 
baden, which means “salt sea bath.” This is a large lake 
dotted with picturesque and tree covered islands. Finally 
arriving at our destination, we found Stenhammar with a 
broad brimmed straw hat and no coat playing with his 
little children as though he had never a care in the world 
Stenhammar has published, as well as the piano concer 
to referred to above, many songs, string quartets, ballads, 
a cantata which was sung on the occasion of the opening 
of the Stockholm Exposition of 1900, and also two operas 
He is conductor of the Philha urmonic Soc iety of Stock- 





LOUDON G. ‘CHARLTON, 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


holm. It is to be hoped that the American public may 
have an opportunity of seeing and hearing this gifted mu 


sician before long. Henry L. Mason 








Harold Bauer. 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, who played for the first 


time in America last season, will return to Amer 
ica for a second tour early in January, 1902 Mr 
Bauer is at present in Europe, having played in England 
during this present season with immense success Mr 
Bauer has been engaged as soloist for the great Liverpool 
and M:z anchestet festivals, England, in the early autumn 
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MPEROR WILLIAM has made the French 
composer Charles Camille Saint-Saens a 
Foreign Knight of the Order Pour le Merite, 
and this is but another proof of His Majesty's 
friendliness toward France and Frenchmen. 
sana cea 
E witness again “that westward the flight of 
empire takes its way.” Chicago has come 
out squarely against the “coon song” at concerts 
in the public parks. John Hand is the name of the 
conductor who has raised his voice in behalf of bet- 
ter music for the masses. The Park Board of Chi- 
cago is becoming convinced, too, that Mr. Hand’s 





objections are worth considering. 


CCORDING to an article in the New York 
Sun Walter Damrosch has received a letter 
from Mr. Grau, asking whether “Manru” could be 
gotten ready for production here next season. Mr. 
Damrosch has the score and is to communicate 
with Grau. 
It is to be hoped that Paderewski will not permit 
Mr. Grau to present the opera except under a com- 
petent conductor who can do justice to the score. 


SN’T it high time for the members of the musical 
profession to eliminate the overworked and 
unclassical term “professor”? With Coney Island 
ventriloquists and palmists all advertised as “pro- 
fessors,” no self-respecting musician can desire to 
claim the title. In dear old America nothing can 
endufe. Down South they are making an effort to 
reduce the number of colonels in private life. Poor 
Kentucky! What is to become of her greatness? 


DMOND AUDRAN, the composer of “La 


died rather prematurely as longev- 
He was only fifty- 


Mascotte,’ 
ity is recorded in these days. 
nine. As a writer of light and comic opera music 
he became famous many years ago, and the best 
part of it was his fame was deserved. The unut- 
terable rubbish of the so-called comic operas of 
these degenerate times only tends to emphasize the 
real talents of Audran and composers of his school. 
‘La Mascotte” is not great, but it is genuine comic 
opera, and not the imitative drivel which is now ac- 
cepted as “comic” opera by amiable Americans and 
English audiences. In the music for “Miss Hel- 
cotte.” The deceased was a popular and industri- 


ous musician. 





FEW weeks ago the New York Sun published 
a number of letters in reply to one which re- 
gretted the character of the programs of public or 
popular concerts, and which lamented the fact that 
the late P. S. Gilmore was no more. The letter also 
asserted that there was too 
much German music played 
and sung, and suggested that 
we should return to the days 
of Gilmore. The replies published were equally 
limited in scope and contrasted in view, but the 
whole controversy illustrated that the prevailing 
ideas about music and its relation to the people are 
subverted, false and based on misconceptions. 

The first question is whether our children, the 
youth of the land, are properly reared in music. 
Never mind the present generation, for its musical 
faults and misdirection cannot be cured. The very 
fact that a great wave of rag-time and coon song 
recently swept over the United States and achieved 
an unprecedented popularity illustrates the trend of 
the present generation. Had the late Patrick Gil- 
more lived he would certainly have utilized this to 
extend his popularity still more, and the wave 
would have hovered still longer. What the next 
musical attraction will be in the shape of popular 
song is hard to predict, but it cannot, from the na- 
ture of the culture imbibed, be far from the coon 


THE ROOT OF 
THE EVIL. 


song. Therefore we had better, for the present, 
drop any hopes of reforming the present generation. 

The youth of the land is receiving its education in 
music in the public schools, and the public school 
systems of nearly all the States are controlled by 
the political parties as they happen to be in power. 
That alone is sufficient to condemn, at once, the 
whole system. Under it a peculiar class of musi- 
cians has arisen, a class of teachers who do not min- 
gle with the professional musician as he is gener- 
ally known. These public school teachers of music 
are, as a rule, not recognized by the general musi- 
cians, and do not figure in any of the musical events 
of the period. 

They do not attend classical concerts. They are 
not interested in Bach, Mozart, Beethoven. They 
do not cultivate Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin or Wagner, They are not acquainted with 
this musical literature. They pursue vocal studies, 
chiefly of the choral, and they follow a series of mu- 
sical precepts formulated for the purpose of teach- 
ing young children in public schools to sing in 
chorus, generally in unisono, and to instill them 
with the mathematical relations of intervals, with 
note values, with the staff and its keys, and, as a 
result, when a young boy or girl leaves the public 
school he or she has forgotten all about it unless 
the parents have, in the meantime, given the child 
a private teacher to study music at home. 

The so-called public school musical instruction 
generally prepares the children to accept and ab- 
sorb at once any drivel that comes from the press 
of a music publisher and that finds favor with audi- 
ences that patronize the variety theatre. They 
drift at once into this channel and the book of good 
music—not necessarily always classical—remains 
So far in the history of 
music in this country, about a century old, not one 


closed to them forever. 


person starting with musical education in the pub- 
lic schools has ever been heard of in music. Not 
one. 

The whole system in all States should be elim- 
inated, for it is not only useless but harmful. Mu- 
sic schools under the supervision of the State could 
be established here and there with musicians as a 
faculty, but even then the plan would become futile 
as long as the public school teacher depends upon 
political pull. 

And thus the rag-time and coon song and their 
successors will continue to flourish with us, just as 
the anvil chorus with firemen at the anvils and can- 
non on the outside fired simultaneously with the 
striking of the anvils, as Patrick Gilmore of blessed 
memory devised it, flourished in that day. 

The habit ot resenting the theory that music is 
a serious art must cease here in the United States, 
and the principle that it is merely an amusement 
must be replaced by a healthier conception of music 
as music. The youth must be taught that music is 
a living and essential element of culture, and that 
it mirrors the highest culture of the present cen- 
tury, representing in our day what sculpture and 
architecture meant for the Greeks. It is a means of 
popular expression, and if we express ourselves in 
rag-time we are vulgarites, for it is ordinary and 
common and debauching. The instruction in mu- 
sic in our public schools dges not inculcate the 
children with any musical idea that leads toward 
the classics; it prepares them for the rhythms of the 
rag-time or the coon song which is not the true 
negro melody, but a travesty and an exaggeration 
of the plantation song. 

In addition to all this comes the unfortunate habit 
of the American in his oblique vision regarding 
the purpose or object of music—of the music his 
children study at home. He looks upon it as an 
accomplishment when it should be treated as a 
part of the intellectual structure and as a means of 
broadening the mind, preparing it for a better and 
truer conception of all art. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the culture of music exercises a refining 
and poetic influence upon our natures, and softens 
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the harsh outlines of contact, preparing us the bet- 
ter to assimilate the gentleness necessary for a 
true conception of proper living. Musical instruc- 
tion under favorable auspices should be the first 
rule for the education of our children; not in the 
public schools by teachers who instruct en gros, but 
by competent pedagogues who make thoroughness 
of the work at the very outset the first principle. 
Then we will soon put an end to rag-time and to 
music with fireworks. 


ERLIOZ, speaking of the adagio cantabile in 
the Ninth Symphony, refers to the lack of 
unity, in that there are two distinct airs—the first 
theme, however, finally and in the most subtle man- 
ner dominating the first air. “So great, so supreme,” 
he says, “is the beauty of 


THE ROMANTIC 
ORATORIOS. 


the melodies, so wonderful 
the variety, charm, power 
and grace of the work 
done, that it rivals that of the greatest poet who 
ever lived, and if the law of unities is broken so 
much the worse—for the law.” Here is a marked 
example of the inner feeling of romanticism voiced 
in Beethoven’s music and in Berlioz’s appreciation. 

The definite breaking away from classic forms of 
musical expression was, we know, in the first place 
the result of that revival in literature and art which 
we call the Renaissance, the attempt to come closer 
to humanity, to imbue ail literature and art with 
The natural human feeling 
The nat- 


uial huinan feeling of a genius is to break away into 


natural human feeling. 
is always to rebel at too straight lines. 


a new pathway for himselfi—to walk over the old 
formulas only so far as is necessary to keep his foot- 
ing; he must add some new beauty of form or ex- 
pression to what has already been established. 
Mendelssohn is called the first of the romanticists, 
but, as we have before pointed out, there can be no 
such hard and fast line drawn in musical develop- 
ment; the tendency toward what we call Romanti- 
cism began with Palestrina, was indicated by the 
original humanizing melodies of Bach in his Pas- 
sion Music, and received its first decided manifesta- 
tion in Beethoven. Thereafter the development 
was rapid, its most poweriul exponents being Ber- 
lioz, Schumann, Rubinstein and finally Wagner. 
Berlioz broke very far away from classical re- 
straint. He was the musical culmination of the 
stormy period in which he lived. He can never be 
thoroughly understood without a knowledge of his 
time. He was imbued with the revolutionary spirit, 
and his art in its strongest aspect was the art of 
turmoil, of fear, of unrest. The wild ride of Faust 
and Mephistopheles to the abyss, the mocking 
“Chorus of Devils” in “Faust,” and, on a higher 
plane, the agony of the “Lacrymosa” in the “Te 
Deum” are superior, in intensity of feeling and 
splendor of orchestration pervade all of Berlioz’s 
in modern music. And this intensity of feeling and 
splendor of orchestration pervades all of Berlioz’s 
compositions; but, because of his mental limita- 
tions, he could never portray with equal power, 
however much he desired to, the calmness, the 
profound self-control, of true religious feeling. 
Berlioz thought that he reached the point of 
sublimity in his “Requiem” and in his “Te De- 
um,” but he only really touched it in the Sanctus of 
the former and in the magnificent final chorus of 
the latter. 
ally noticeable, although the weakness is often con- 
cealed by the rich orchestration. He had not the 
fine sense of reticence which held him back from 
extravagance and musical absurdity in those at- 


His weakness in counterpoint is gener- 


tempts which he made to reach the sublime in 
choral music. He had the aberrations that often 
accompany genius. Musically his choral works are 
seldom firm of structure, but they are magnificent 
in rhythm and modulation. They are terrible, mel- 
ancholy and humorous by turns. 


Much of what we have briefly said of Berlioz, as 


applied to his choral music, applies also to Rubin- 
stein; for, although Rubinstein adheres in the main 
to classical forms and shows somewhat the influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn, especially in his earlier works, 
his fervor, the curious cross rhythms and cross ac- 
cents and certain peculiarities of orchestration re- 
mind one strongly of Berlioz. “The Maccabees,” 
the “Demon,” the “Tower of Babel” and the bibli- 
cal opera of “Sulamith” are especially valuable for 
interpretation; for, notwithstanding many long 
winded passages, the solos and choruses are most 
of them beautiful, and many of them delightful 
studies in Oriental coloring. “The Maccabees” 
presents, it will be recalled, the interesting peculiar- 
ity of unfolding two distinct styles representing the 
Greek and Hebrew elements. 

But it is by “Christus,” which Rubinstein him- 
self calls the work of his life, that the composer 
must be judged as a writer of choral music. How 
far did he meet the anticipations of the musical 
world? How far was he able to carry out his own 
conceptions? There has been so little study of 
this great sacred opera in this country that few will 
feel themselves capable of answering these ques- 
tions. The performance abroad and the analyses 
that have been published and a consideration of 
the score will, however, convince any musician that 
the agitated music descriptive of those turbulent 
times preceding Christ’s advent; the lurid har- 
monies, veritable Satanic chords in the “Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness,” chords dominated finally 
by clear major chords; the scene before Pilate and 
the Crucifixion scene, which illustrate the struggle 
between good and evil, all represent the climax of 
Rubinstein’s power in orchestration, while the Mes- 
siah “idea,” as he himself calls it, the four opening 


bars lento give his conception of sublimity in 
theme, and the lovely strains of the “Sermon on 
the Mount,” the chorale of the angel’s message and 
song of the heavenly host, give his conception of 
spirituality in music. But it is exactly in these 
latter elements of a sacred opera that he fails to 
reach the highest point possible. The listener may 
be momentarily transported, but he is not trans- 
lated. On the other hand, the vigorous “Song of 
the Northern King” and St. Paul’s bold words can- 
not be imagined in any more adequate form. Asa 
whole the sacred opera is fitly characterized as “a 
series of moving pictures set to appropriate music,” 
and it is surely far more worthy study for the pur- 
pose of musical development than are many of the 
monotonous compositions of the English school, 
which have so long dominated our church festivals 
and so often, too often, controlled our secular fes- 
tivals. 

In this progressive day music of the old-time 
English school should only be offered occasionally 
at secular festivals, as illustrating a certain period 
of choral music and a certain legitimate style which 
has had its worthy influence, but which cannot be 
assumed as the only correct model to be placed be- 
fore the people. 

Schumann, the “champion of romanticism,” has 
He writes 
in 1840: “Mozart and Haydn had only a partial 


left on record his indebtedness to Bach. 


and imperfect knowledge of Bach, and we can have 
no idea how Bach, had they known him in all his 
greatness, would have affected their creative pow- 
ers. I myself confess my sins daily to that 
Mighty One and endeavor to purify and strengthen 
myself through him.” One of the gigues which 
Schumann wrote is an almost perfect imitation of 
Bach. But he soon sought out his own artistic 
form of expression, even in his counterpoint. He 
did not develop his counterpoint according to 
classic models from a classically constructed mel- 
ody, but he composed his theme in the romantic 
spirit, and allowed this theme to develop itself in 
novel and original harmonies, and he endeavored 
at the same time to bring his own musical views 
into harmony with the general system of ancient 


19 
counterpoint. And although he studied Bach care- 
fully, he gained his knowledge of form by instinct, 
by his fine sense of artistic proportion. His poly 
phonic piano style served him in good purpose 
when he began to write his more serious choral 
works, and his early following of Schubert pre- 
vented him in great measure from overshadowing 
the vocal parts of his choral works by too rich or- 
chestration. The only fault of his orchestral tech- 
nic seems to be sometimes a lack of clearness and 
simplicity in his purely instrumental music. But in 
his best choral works even his faults has its value. 

He understands better than Bach how to make 
the voice stand out distinctly against harmonic 
masses. He can present exquisitely what has been 
called “the lyric isolation of a detached emotion.” 
This charm is apparent in the solos of that exquisite 
romantic oratorio, “Paradise and the Peri,” which 
Schumann himself calls an oratorio “not for the 
conventicle, but for a bright and happy people.” 
Besides the songs of the Peri, so varied, yet so 
characteristic—exultant, as in “Let This Be My 
Gift”; sorrowful, as in the dirge; triumphant, as in 
the final hymn; such choruses as “Come Forth 
From the Waters” and “Wreath Ye the Steps,” the 
lightness and beauty of the whole composition, the 
unity in its atmosphere, if not in its actual struct 
ure, place it beside the greatest sacred oratorios 
Schumann’s energy was sustained throughout this 
lovely labyrinthine maze of harmony. The whole 
cantata or, more properly, romantic oratorio, is 
clothed in light, the light and life of an Indian 
clime and the light of Paradise. 

In intensity it equals Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” and it was the point of departure for many 
Many of these almost 
But they must be left at 


later dramatic cantatas. 
equally deserve attention. 
this moment untouched, since it is only our pur- 
pose in this present article to indicate a few high 
lights in the great oratorio picture painted by Time 


NDER the below title the London Times of Au- 
gust 10 publishes the following letter from 
Hamish MacCunn, the Scotch-English composer 
and conductor, and our readers will observe in it 
how THe MusiIcat CouRIER 

OPERA 


IN ENGLISH 


theories have penetrated the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. It is the 
old MusicaL Courier plat 
form, although it never could have been its platform 
unless it had first been an integral part of the An- 
glo-Saxon demand for a fair show. 

The prevailing prejudices against the English lan- 
guage as a text for song or operatic aria must be 
removed, and will be as soon as we compel the for- 
eigner to sing in English just as he has compelled 
us to sing in Italian, French and German. We must 
recognize the good it has done us to have been 
obliged by prejudice to become polyglots in sing- 
ing, and we must now return the compliment by 
insisting that the foreign singer must in England 
and America sing in the English language. That 
is the very first step as always proposed in these col 
umns. But the letter speaks for itself: 

Opera IN ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Times: 


Sir—The close of the season at Covent Garden sug 


gests some comment on the operatic conditions obtaining 
here and abroad. At Dresden, for instance, the King of 
Saxony grants £24,000 a year as subsidy, the orchestra, 
in addition, being supported from his Majesty's purse 

In England opera is certainly without subsidy or en- 
dowment. Moreover, opera is presented before the Ger 
man, French or Italian people in their native languages, 
while at Covent Garden any European language other 
than English is invariably used. 

To emphasize this remarkable contrast more strongly, 
it may be added that opera flourishes more strongly in 
many German towns besides Dresden, under equally for 
tunate circumstances: whereas outside of London, in the 
provinces of England, Scotland and Ireland, no operas 
are to be heard, in English or otherwise, except those 
given during flying visits of a week or fortnight’s dura 
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tion by touring English companies. In short, there is 
no adequate opera in English in this country. 

This subject is an interesting one to all opera-goers; 
but to the members of a profession which already is much 
overstocked and glutted by the apathetic and aimless 
annual output of our semi-national music teaching insti- 
tutions it is more than interesting. To them it is little 
less than a matter of life or death. 

The opera house anywhere on the Continent is one of 
the largest employers of skilled musical labor of all kinds. 
Orchestral players, conductors, principal singers, chorus 
singers, répétiteurs, prompters, stage managers with mu- 
sical training, ballet directors, &c., go to make up a large 
proportion of the entire musical profession there. Here 
there is neither such employment to be found, nor is 
there any form of su advanced and inspiring a continu- 
ance of musical education. 

For experience of operatic work is in itself a liberal 
musical education. Barred out from it as are our students 
and our musical public, it is almost pathetic to observe 
the eagerness with which any operatic excerpt in an or- 
chestral concert program is listened to. Indeed, it may 
be said our most popular programs are now nearly al- 
together made up of extracted portions of operas—prin- 
cipally Wagnerian operas—with an occasional leaven 
added in the form of a Beethoven symphony. The con- 
trast is always unfortunate. The listener is puzzled when 
asked to attend intelligently to, say, the Pastoral sym- 
phony, sandwiched between the “Walkiirenritt” and the 
“Vorspiel und Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde.” It 
is not in human nature, certainly least of all in enthusiastic 
student human nature, to dwell on the formal and colder 
beauties of the symphony. The strenuous passions and 
kaleidoscopic splendors of the dramatic music will quite 
monopolize the attention, and in this way our lack of 
national opera loses us more than is at first sight evi- 
dent. Our appreciation of so-called “abstract” music is 
alarmingly on the decline, hindered, as it inevitably must 
be, by the increasingly frequent presence in our concert 
programs of (also so-called) “theatre” music. The pub- 
lic demands the excitements of opera. In the concert 
room alone, frequently without the necessary vocal parts, 
and always without scenery or context, can they get it, 
in this homceopathic form. For the student and general 
public there exists no opera at all. From that fertile 
source of imaginative education and remunerative em- 
ployment our students, “finished” or unfinished, are 
totally excluded. The prices of seats to hear music- 
drama (I mean to hear it effectively) at Covent Garden 
are far beyond the means of most students. Indeed, the 
number of musicians, of all sorts and conditions, who go 
to the opera in London more than a few times in the 
course of the season is surprisingly small. Abroad mu- 
sicians go to the opera constantly. 

So far as this want of opera in English is concerned, the 
cause of our deprivation is on the surface. We are not 
likely to support or encourage anything we do not appre- 
ciate, nor to appreciate what we imperfectly understand. 
It will never be possible for us to understand the signifi- 
cance of music-drama until it is properly presented before 
us in our native language. The recent “boom” in comic 
operatic extravaganza is partially due to the fact that the 
words, often very witty and droll, are in English. Had 
grand opera always been presented in Germany, Italy or 
France in an alien tongue, it is as likely as not that their 
appreciation and support of it, even to this day, would 
amount to as little as ours. I repeat that a comparison 
of opera in German in Germany with opera in English in 
England shows, virtually, that all popular performances 
in Germany are in German, and that none in England is 
in English. This contrast applies, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, equally to France, Russia or Italy, as compared 
with Great Britain 

It is not difficult to. understand why we were in this 
position many years ago. Then most of our music and 
musicians were imported from abroad. But nowadays, 
when there exist among us so many excellent English, 


American or colonial born singers, and so many experi- 
enced translators of foreign libretti into English, it is 
incomprehensible. Has the English born, English 
speaking and English thinking “man in the street” any 
decided preference for music-drama in a language other 
than his own? Does the abstract fact of listening to 
German, French or Italian words wedded to music give 
him a keener enjoyment than if the words were English? 
If he does not understand the language, is the very mys- 
tery of it comfortable to his imagination? If he does 
1appen to understand, is that amount of his delight so 
much the less? There may be some grain of truth in this 
suggestion, for our insular worship of anything from 
‘foreign parts” is very characteristic of us in other con- 


nections than those musical. 

It has sometimes been said that English is a difficult 
or ineffective language in which to sing. So far from 
this being the case, it is one of the mose fluently beauti- 
ful, and for lyrical or dramatic purposes one of the 
most readily “painted” by the infinitely varied resources 
of musical inflection and emphasis. Even if the hack- 


neyed foreign sneer were true, which it is not, that the 
English cannot act, surely it would be possible for for- 
eign singers to learn English versions for use in this 
country on their visits here to demonstrate their vocal 
and histrionic superiority. 

They are not to be blamed for coming. The immense 
sums which they are paid enable them to afford to per- 
form in their own state aided opera houses at a reason- 
ably modest remuneration. It has, I think, been pointed 
out before that in this oblique manner we are very oblig- 
ingly helping to subsidize foreign opera houses. 

Let the singers be of any nationality whatever, we 
should surely have at Jeast one national opera house at 
which all performances are in English. I know this has 
been said before, and it will probably be repeated yet 
again and again, while enterprise and capital are being 
diverted and devoted, with misguided zeal, to the estab- 
lishment in London of German or French—and possibly 
Japanese—theatres. The reiterated parrot cry that art 
has no nationality is as irrelevant in this connection as it 
is mischievous when universally applied. Bread has no 
nationality, yet the Germans prefer to call it Brod and the 
French pain. We call it bread. 

Without doubt we are a theatregoing people. And it 
is well worth noticing that we are partial to a running 
orchestral accompaniment to the more energetic climaxes, 
or the extra pathetic episodes, of our spoken plays. I 
allude to what the programs cal! “incidental,”’ and the 
‘dramatic” music. Its application 


prefession knows as 
at the proper moment is quite a little art by itself. Here, 
at least, are the elements of an instinctive desire for 
music with drama, if net for music drama. But there are 
not wanting signs that the public taste is still further ad- 
vanced. 

In the provinces, and in London, performances by 
touring companies of opera in English (Wagnerian opera 
especially) have often evoked the greatest enthusiasm, 
even when given under the most disadvantageous and 
discounted conditions. “Tristan and Isolde,” “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” have 
been received (principally “Tristan and Isolde’) with the 
wildest demonstrations of delight. Having produced and 
conducted al] these operas, for two separate companies, 
in London and in the provinces, I can vouch for the 
truth of this. 

That infinitely better performances are easily possible, 
with the material which is now ready to our hand, no one 
could question who has any acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. We have a plentiful supply of accomplished singers 
of opera in English. We have orchestral players second 
to none in the world. There are excellent English trans- 
lations of all the best operas. We have native conduct- 
ors who have reason to know their business, and op 
portunity and practical experience are all that is necessary 
to give us more of these. A bright, good-looking, intel 
ligent and young voiced chorus is very readily mustered. 
We have many suitable theatres, and experienced stage 
managers, and, it but remains to add, a sympathetic pub- 
lic patiently waiting for us to begin. 

I say begin, for, excepting perhaps some performances 
of Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” in the ill fated opera house which 
the late Mr. Carte inexplicably attempted to establish on 
the run of one opera, no performances of opera in Eng- 
lish, in or out of London, have been half so good as they 
could have been. 

The old Carl Rosa Company, good as their representa 
tions were in the troupe’s best days, have been and are 
like all existing touring companies at the present day, 
hampered by the want of anything approaching a really 
adequate orchestra. 

And yet the performances of those companies were and 
are enthusiastically welcomed, again and again, by de- 
lighted and grateful audiences. But it will be necessary 
for this question of the orchestra to be taken in hand 
seriously by any manager who hopes to keep pace with 
the times. 

A competent orchestra—both in quality and quantity— 
is of the first necessity, even if some rows of stalls must be 
sacrificed for its accommodation. And in the light of 
what I have seen, in one company in particular, it should 
be said that it is foolish, or worse, to suppose that quality 
can be secured otherwise than by paying adequately, if 
reasonably, for it. 

It is quite possible to make opera in English pay its own 
way, even without subsidy or endowment, and certainly 
without approaching the starvation or sweating of anyone. 

Few would venture to deny the existence of a wide- 
spread and urgent demand in London and in the provinces 
for opera in English. 

Are we then, only for the want of organization and co- 
operation, to let matters drift along as they are? 

Or have we any reason to hope confidently for a time to 
come soon when opera at a moderate price, adequately but 
not extravagantly supported, shall be regularly performed 
before English audiences in the beautiful and expressive 
language of this land? I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


AUGUST 2. HamisH MacCunn. 


N .another column of this issue our readers will 
find an interesting article reproduced in part 
from the New York World of last Sunday, which 
relates the merry war over a conductor for the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. “Prof.” W. 
Damrosch, of Willow 
Grove, was beaten in a fair 
fight waged by the fairest 
of women, and _ Fritz 
Scheel, the graceful and skillful, won hands down. 
While admitting that “Prof.” Damrosch is a mu- 
sician, he is not the man fitted by nature to aspire to 
the position of conductor of a symphony orchestra. 
Wielding the baton at the unimportant summer 
concerts at Willow Grove is one thing, and con- 
ducting great works before discriminating audi- 


FRITZ SCHEEL’S 
TRIUMPH. 


ences in the regular musical season is quite another 
thing, and fortunately the cultured people of Phil- 
adelphia have demonstrated that they know ‘“‘who’s 


who.” 


i is a curious fact in the modern history of art 
that music was so long denied access to our 
universities on the same or even approximate foot- 
ing with the other arts. Even in the infancy of its 
evolution as an art its value as an educational factor 
was recognized by the most 


UNITY OF THE highly civilized nations of 


antiquity. And the truth of 
ARTS. me: 

most of the moral, educa- 

tional and sociological 


theories of Egypt, India and Greece we latter-day 
nations have been obliged to accept. But in music, 
though as to theory we may move in admirable 
circles, how many astonishing tangents have we 
described in practice! 

Music is even now looked upon by many in the 
same light as dancing. And we know that dancing, 
even that most poetic phase known as Greek 
posturing, would not for a moment be tolerated 
as a serious study by the grave and reverend 
seigniors of Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia or Yale. 
Music is still looked upon by many a worthy 
Presbyterian and Puritan as having its origin in 
the devices of the Evil One. And a really moral 
musician is regarded as a brand mysteriously 


snatched from the burning. Music is still far from 


holding its own with the other arts. It is regarded 
by many musicians even as sensuous and demor- 
alizing per se. 

Yet when we look at the arts together, consider 
them as they appear standing side by side and 
moving down the centuries in constantly varying 
paces—not keeping step by any means—we are 
compelled to see that they spring alike from the 
same primal impulse, and have all reached their 
present complex state through the operation of the 
same regular laws. All springs, according to the 
best reasoning of scientists and metaphysicians, 
from the play impulse, the spielend of Kant, the free 
and spontaneous activity of Herbert Spencer. As 
primitive man, after gratifying his actual every-day 
needs, acquired some superfluous energy, engen- 
dered by the excitement of battle or of the chase, 
he described on returning to his companions, by 
mimicry, by gesture and movement, the scenes he 
had passed through. In these two ways seems to 
have been accumulated all the raw material of art— 
that material which under the influence of the prin- 
ciple of order finally reaches artistic expression in 
what are known as our five great arts—poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and music, this 
being the relative order in which they appear of in- 
terest to humanity. 

These arts have all arisen from the necessity of 
satisfying a certain desire inherent in man’s nature 
—a desire for artistic satisfaction. This need for 
artistic satisfaction increases with expression. And 





the power of expression increases with culture 
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with intellectual development as 
reason. 

These arts, moreover, are all linked together by 
the fact that each forms—in somewhat technical 
phraseology—an aggregate of parts arranged in 
accordance with certain mathematical relationships 
Each art, it must be remembered, has for its ulti 
mate aim the expression of some essential feature 
of things in such manner as to give artistic 
pleasure. And all these arts are alike in that they 
may give impersonal pleasure—a pleasure that is 
satisfied by observing or listening, and is inde- 
pendent of any sense of possession or of use. It is 
for this reason that the real pleasure in any art is 
disassociated from utility, that it may be called in 
its highest evolution disinterested or playful. Art, 
to repeat in meaning, if not in words, is the ideal 
manifestation of energy, and is evolved from crude 
material sources. On the lower plane of life we 
have simply play, free energy, surplus of vigor, 
which—to use the reasonable classification most 
generally received and which is tabulated concisely 
by Prof. G. 
Edinburgh—gives the bird’s song, the mimic ges- 
ture, construction from motives of pleasure or dis 


}aldwin Brown, of the University of 


play; these are common to man and animal alike. 

On a higher plane of life, along which man alone 
can move, we have rhythmical movement and ut- 
terances, song and music with time added, adorn- 
ment with feeling for pattern, decoration in form 
and color, construction with sense of proportion. 
Art thus in its highest form has its impulse in a 
state of ideal excitement. 

There are many interesting points of similarity 
between the arts, and the attempt to puzzle these 
out and classify them gives fruitful occupation to the 
leisure hour of many theorists, who are often fan 
tastic in their views; or scientists, who are always 
sober in their deductions, although their deductions 


are variable and subject to change. This resem- 
blance among the arts is a fascinating study, but 
one with which we cannot, save for a moment, con- 
cern ourselves. It is only well to note, as bearing 
on our aim, that architecture was the first of the 
arts to reach a high stage of development, and 
music the last. The order of development in the 
history of art has been architecture, sculpture, 
drama, painting, music. Three of these arts are 
directly imitative. A statue represents mian him- 
self, a painting delineates man (for landscape paint- 
ing is a modern phase of painting), the drama sets 
forth characters. 

Music resembles these three arts in that sound 
is analogous to human speech—to the human cry 
expressing emotions and agitations of a living, 
sensitive being. Architecture resembles these three 
arts in that it is based upon the same underlying 
laws of construction. But architecture, the first of 
the arts to reach approximate perfection, and music, 
the last, have the most striking points of resem- 
blance—a truth long ago recognized by one who 
That was 
a poetic expression, but one which might be more. 


said that architecture was frozen music. 


justly reversed by saying that music is living 
architecture, form animated by soul, spirit, feeling, 
mind, whichever term may be preferred. 

Both music and architecture are strikingly alike 
in that each bodies forth some one dominant char- 
acteristic of nature or man. Strength, elegance, 
grotesqueness, simplicity, severity, serenity, are 
expressed in architectural lines; we are brought to 
see the dominant meaning and appreciate it ac- 
cording as we have before us a Greek temple, a 
medizval cathedral, a highland castle or a little 
Trianon. And as architecture combines materials 
in such proportions as to show the characte: aimed 
at, so from the number of sounds forming tne scale 
and from the relationship of chords the musician 
consciously selects those which will best present his 
idea of joy or sorrow, of love or hate, of turmoil 
or serenity. 


restrained by 





On Music. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Many love music but for music’s sake ; 

Many because her touches can awake 

Thoughts that repose within the breast half dead, 
And rise to follow where she loves to lead 

What various feelings come from days gone by! 
What tears from far-off sources dim the eye! 
Few, when light fingers with sweet voices play, 
And melodies swell, pause, and melt away 
Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 

A spark of life hath glistened and hath gone 


[) ID you ever read what Georges Bizet wrote of 


himself as composer? “I am an eclectic. | 
lived three years in Italy, and I have been influ- 
enced, not by the shameful proceedings of that 
country, but by the temperament of some of its 
composers. My sensual nature is gripped by that 
fluent, lazy, amorous, lascivious, passionate music. 
sy convictions | am a German, heart and soul. | 
put Beethoven above the greatest, the most re- 
nowned. Only one man was known to make music 
quasi-improvisée, or at least music that seems so 

and he is Chopin, a strange and charming person- 
ality, inimitable, not be imitated. Mendelssohn, 
among other faults, treats sometimes his symphonic 
andantes as songs without words. I have always 
noticed that the compositions the least well rounded 


are always the dearest at the moment of hatching.” 
fe 


Constance Bache tells a Zoe ye} story of Sir Julius 
Benedict: 

Every music professor, she writes, has gone 
through that awful half hour directly after lunch, 
when the first pupil has begun her lesson, while the 
balmy summer air, and the hum of the bees through 
the open French window, steal soothingly upon the 
senses, and put to flight those severer and harsher 
tones which the well worn school piano is giving 
forth in its customary labored manner—so cus- 
tomary, in fact, that it only serves to intensify the 
few moments of oblivion, which overtakes the weary 
brain—(after lunch). 

It was in waking from such a moment of beatific 
peace that Sir Julius collected himself sufficiently 
to say, “No, Miss Smith, you did not play that 
right.” 

“Oh, I am not Miss Smith,” she said, 


neat pupil!” 


“IT am the 
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Havelock Ellis has spent some years in tabu- 
lating the references to colors in literature. Yel- 
low is rarely mentioned in the Bible, and blue not 
at all. Blue is not mentioned in Homer; red rarely, 
but he mentions yellow twenty-one times in a hun- 
dred. Since the Christian era red and yellow are 
mentioned most frequently, but blue is referred to 
twice as often since the sixteenth century as before 
Poe mentions yellow twice as often and blue about 
one-quarter as often as any of his contemporaries 
in the list. That the color sense is a late develop- 
ment is shown by the fact that the natives of South 
Africa can distinguish only white and black (which 
are not colors at all) and red. Blue they call black, 
and yellow red. Green they cannot distinguish at 
all, confusing it with yellow and red both. 


A performance of “The Barber” was being given 
While the 


noticed a huge 


in honor of Rossini in the local theatre. 
overture was in full swing he 
trumpet in the orchestra, manifestly blown with re 
markable force and continuity by a member of the 
band, but not a sound in the least akin to the tone 
of that instrument could he hear. At the close of 
the performance he interviewed the conductor and 
asked him to explain the purpose of the noiseless 
trumpet. He answered: “Maestro, in this town 
there is not a living soul who can play the trumpet 
therefore I especially engaged an artist to hold one 
up to his lips, binding him by oath not to blow into 
it, for it looks well to have a trumpet in an operatic 
orchestra.” Rossini’s answer is not recorded 
eS = 
Sophie, the late Duchess d’Alencgon, daughter of 


the Archduke 


Born in 1847, she was at the age of nine 


Maximilian, was a remarkabk 
woman. 
teen the most beautiful woman at the Bavarian 


court. Like her sister, the late Empress of Aus 


tria, she had a magnificent figure, dark eyes and 
black hair. At this time Ludwig II. was King of 
Bavaria, being then twenty-one years of age. The 
King was of a romantic character. He was ambi 
tious and idealistic, a great lover of art, and one ot 
Wagner’s most enthusiastic admirers and pro 
tectors. His love of Wagner music amounted to a 
passion. In this the Princess Sophie sympathized 
The common interest in music at 


tracted them to each other, and soon the Kiny be 


with the King. 


came the constant companion of his cousin t 
was not long before the court perceived that the 
King was deeply attached to Sophie, and that sh« 
seemed to reciprocate his affection. The enthusi 
astic nature of the King manifested itself in thes« 
days of his first love. He was extremely happy 
and wrote to his fiancée letters of the deepest ten 
derness and affection. The Princess was in the 
habit of turning these letters over to her father, and 
through his carelessness they fell into the hands ot 
unscrupulous courtiers. One of them was ad 
dressed To My Dearest Elsa, and signed Lohen 
grin. 
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Great was the preparation made for the royal 


nuptials. It was the ambition of the King to mak« 
it the greatest royal wedding of modern times. H« 
was, during all his life, most lavish in his expendi 
His castles are 


Munich 


and the .crowned heads of 


tures and a great lover of display 
monuments of prodigality. All was to 
celebrate the wedding, 
Europe were to lend pomp to the occasion by theit 
presence. While the preparations were proceeding 
on a great scale, the King, without a word of 
warning, suddenly left Munich, and, accompanied 
by two servants, went to his castle on Starenberg 


Lake. 


King had broken the engagement At that time 


Soon afterward it was announced that the 


but few knew the true reason for the King’s action 
and these few are so nearly concerned in the ship 
wreck of royal love that they were most careful to 
guard the secret. The wedding had been set for 
August 25, 1867, the date which was also the birth 
day of the King. Ludwig, however, forbade any 
celebration of the anniversary, and spent the entiré 
day in the solitude of the Bavarian Alps. Only a 
few days before he had written to the Princess 
Sophie: “I thought I had your heart, but I know I 
never possessed it. You wish my hand, but you 
care nothing for my heart. She who is to be my 
Queen must love me truly. Farewell!” 
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The rumors which were first whispered as to the 
cause of this love tragedy at the Bavarian court 
have since the death of the King been proved his 
torical facts. While the King paid his devotion to 
the Princess, and while she simulated affection for 
him, she secretly maintained a desperate flirtation 
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with a handsome young officer named Hanfstaengl. 
The officer was a son of the Councillor Hanfstaengl, 
one of the most versatile artists of Bavaria. So 
deep was the love of Sophie for Hanfstaengl that 
she gave him some of her most costly jewels, and 
the discovery of these gifts led to the disclosure of 
her unfaithfulness. She was obliged to leave the 
Soon afterward she married the Duke 
King Ludwig became a woman hater. 


court. 
d’Alengon. 
He had lost ail faith in the sex. 

On June 16, 1886, he committed suicide in 
Starenberg Lake. The death of her cousin deeply 
affected Sophie. She became mentally unbalanced, 
and spent a number of years in an asylum at Graz, 
in Austria. 

Ee = 

The late John P. Jackson, who was at one time 
music editor of the World, told me the other side 
of the story. It was a fit case for Havelock Ellis 
and other psychologists of the morbid. It was also 
very sad, very dreary. Ludwig, for all, was a great 
monarch, a true idealist, a man who realized his 
dreams. D’Annunzio writes very wonderfully of 
him. 

“Bless my soul!” cried the shade, as he entered 
the golden gates, and they gave him a trumpet; “I 
never learned to play this thing!” “That's the rea- 
son you're here,” remarked St. Peter. Perhaps this 
was the ghost of the mock-trumpeter Rossini tells 
about. 


7 @ 

Hervé, the French composer, whose opera “Le 
Petit Faust” was once the rage in Paris, began his 
musical career as an organist. When a boy he 
strolled into church one day and persuaded the 
blower to let him try the organ after service. He 
then improvised something wonderfully sweet and 
strange. The priest happened to hear it, strolled 
in and was amazed. “Where did you learn to play 
the organ, my boy?” he asked. “This is the first 
time I have played it, Father,” was the reply. “Well 
you had better apply for the post of organist here,” 
said the priest; “there is a vacancy next week.” 
The boy applied and was accepted. 

I don’t believe the story. It takes a year at the 
very least to master the mere mechanical side of 
the instrument. By this I mean learning the names 
and functions of the stops, the manuals and the 
pedals. To manipulate them properly takes years. 
lo play music is another and more difficult story. 
Yet we are to believe that something intangible we 
call “genius” could reveal all these mysteries to a 
young man, make flexible his fingers, musical his 
What nonsense! It takes time even for 
The young 


brain! 
genius to limber up and find itself. 
Hervé was having fun with the reverend sir. And 
that vacancy the next week! Oh, the long arm of 
coincidence! 
ft 

Left alone in this ebb tide of realism, says Ed- 
mund Gosse of Zola, a sort of roughly hewn rock 
giant on the sand, M. Zola finds himself misunder- 
stood, insulted, or gies And in his isolation he 
is grander; he is‘an object of more genuine sym- 
pathy than ever he was in the days of his over- 
whelming prosperity. a very relative 
adversity, which does not affect the enormous bulk 
f his sales and his royalties—has been salutary to 
M. Zola; it has acted on him as an astringent. It 
has made him pull himself together and practice his 


Adversity 


pectoral muscles. It has even had a favorable ef- 
fect upon his style, which seems more direct, less 
burdened with repetitions, less choked with words 
Zola is very angry, and wrath 

He seizes his club and glares 


than it usually is. 
is becoming to him. 
around upon us. The effect is distinctly tremen- 
dous; he looks like Hercules, and sometimes a lit- 
tle like Polyphemus. 

To be serious, the reaction against Zola has cer- 


tainly proceeded too far. It has become a shield 
behind which all manners of effeminacies have con- 
cealed themselves, and, if he were the devil, it is 
time he should have his due. And nothing could 
be less like the devil than Zola. He is a strenuous, 
conscientious bourgeois, rather sentimental, very 
romantic, with a theory of life which has ridden 
away with him and makes him believe he ought 
to be squalid and obscene wherever existence is 
obscene and squalid. But the heart of him is a 
heart of gold, and any candid person who carefully 
reads him will see how unaffectedly the author is 
on the side of the angels. His very faults are vir- 
tues turned inside out. 


When a Hebrew financier of London was spoken 
to the other day about the Zionistic scheme for re- 
storing the Jews to Palestine, he said: “I would 
rather be Jew of the Kings in London than King 
of the Jews in Jerusalem.” I fancy that it was 
Zangwill who turned that neat epigram. 


Ss & 


Monkey musicians some 3 or 4 inches high, 
imitations of the old Dresden make, are plentiful, 
but when you have the real thing these little fig- 
ures have their value. At a recent sale in London 
one grand orchestra of monkeys, sixteen in num- 
ber, of real old Dresden, brought about $1,000. 
The Wedgwood Barberini vase, one of the fifty 
made by permission of the Duchess of Portland, 
brought 87 guineas. 

Now here is a chance for the comparatively easy 
acquisition of a permanent orchestra—a well be- 
haved one at that. 

ese & 


In a review of T. B. Saunders’ recent volume on 
Schopenhauer, a writer in the London News agrees 
with the author that Schopenhauer “put more faith 
in the artist than in the philosopher.” 

It may be added that he himself was much more 
of an artist than a philosopher. The great popu- 
larity of his pessimistic philosophy with the world 
chiefly consists in the fact that in reading him the 
average man has the satisfaction of telling himself 
that he is plunging into the most portentous depths 
of philosophy, while he has also the pleasure of 
reading a most brisk and entertaining author. But 
Schopenhauer’s finest passages are purely rhe- 
torical. At the end of his essay on “The Meta- 
physics of Love” he describes how amid all the 
strife and agony of life two lovers look at each 
other. “But why so secretly, timidly and stealthily? 
Because these lovers are the traitors secretly en- 
deavoring to perpetuate all this distress and 
drudgery, that otherwise would reach a timely end.” 
A more dramatic touch in the literary sense it would 
be difficult to imagine; it has all the energy of some 
scripture of the devil. But if Schopenhauer asked 
any sane man to believe that this really was the 
reason of the shyness of lovers, he was a man sim- 
ply devoid of any conception of the meaning of the 
fact or falsehood. Schopenhauer was a poet, and 
he had all the advantages of that position. The 
poet may only see a fraction of the universe, but at 
least it will be a fraction of the real universe, the 
universe of passion and experience. A philosopher 
may live in a mere phantom universe, a universe of 
symbols and generalizations, as painted as the 
scenery of a pantomime. His stars and spaces are 
often more artificial, more the work of his own 
hands, than the elflands of the artist. All this ad- 
vantage of the realism of poetry Schopenhauer has. 


ce 


Englishmen are proverbial in remembering the 
sense of puns and in forgetting the words, so that 
their attempted repetitions of them frequently require 
explanations before the humor is perceived. Here 
is a characteristic one sent us by a San Diego reader 


of the Argonaut: ‘There is a strained feeling be- 
tween the two aspiring cities of the south—Los 
Angeles and San Diego—and the disesteem of the 
former for the latter found expression lately in a 
story told at a public banquet. This is how an Eng- 
lishman, laying down a Los Angeles newspaper in 
a San Diego club in a burst of laughter, proceeded 
to tell the cause of his mirth: ‘This paper says that 
at that banquet a fellar told a minstrel story about 
one fellar saying that he didn’t like Los Angeles; 
her streets were crooked; they weren't as straight 
as the streets in San Diego, and the other fellar got 
back at him by saying that when Los Angeles had 
been dead as long as San Diego her streets would 
be as straight.’ This was followed by a fresh burst 
of laughter from the story teller amid the calm 
speculation of his hearers. One of them, picking 
up the newspaper and reading, enabled the rest of 
the company to share in the gaiety, when it ap- 
peared that the retort was that ‘when Los Angeles 
has been dead as long as San Diego she'll be as 


’ 


well laid out.’’ 
= <= 

J. L. Toole once gave a supper to eighty of his 
friends and wrote a note to each of them privately 
beforehand, asking him whether he would be so 
good as to say grace, as no clergyman would be 
present. It is said that the faces of those eighty 
men as they rose in a body when Toole tapped on 
the table as a signal for grace was a sight which will 
never be forgotten. 

s= &= 

The following suggestion, which is at least in- 
genious, is made by Harold Littledale in the Lon- 
don Athenacum as to the meaning of the mysterious 
“Vilorxa” in “Timon of Athens,” which has puz- 
zled many commentators: “My theory, at least, is 
that the word as it stands is nothing more than a 
running together by the printer of four words—two 
being numerals and one a contraction—into the 
Let us divide it—l//-or-X-a. 
The only question is as to the a. This I take to 
Thus the folio makes Timon 


mystic crux Vllorxa. 


stand for or—other. 
say to his faithful steward: 
Go, bid all my Friends againe, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius Vulorxa: All 
Ile once more feast the rascals 
What Shakespeare meant Timon to say was this: 
Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius: 
Seven or ten other: All! 
I'll once more feast the rascals 
As the printer could not make out the (probably 
close written) numerals and contraction he printed 
quite faithfully what he took to be a Greek name. 
The contraction or for other is still in common use, 
and, written carelessly, closely resembles the loosely 
written Elizabethan a, in which the stroke often 
stood out from the 0, though joined at the top.” 
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Helen C. Candee in the Literary Era writes of the 
author of “David Harum,” and relates an anecdote 
concerning Mr. Westcott: 

He was fond of telling of an occasion on which 
he was invited to sing at a concert in one of the 
smaller towns of Western New York. On this per- 
functory jaunt—which was quite without interest 
to the fastidious Mr. Westcott—he was saved from 
such a hotel as that which insulted John Lenox by 
the hospitality of the man who organized the con- 
cert, a person of much local importance. The mu- 
sical affair passed off satisfactorily with the help of 
the neighborhood talent, assisted by Mr. Westcott’s 
rare voice. As»Mr. Westcott was about to retire 
his host came timidly to his room, carrying two 
leave the house so early in 


long paper boxes. 
the morning to go to my factory,” the man ex- 
plained, “that I’m afraid I may not see you; but I 
want to give you something for your singing to- 
night. Now, here’s two pair of the very best whale- 
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you to take them home with you.” When Mr. 
Westcott found he could not even protest effectu- 
ally, his sense of humor came to his relief, and the 
fastidious man of cultivated extravagances stalked 
home laughing, the next day, with two pair of use- 
less corsets in exchange for his matchless songs. 

The author of “David Harum” is said to have 
possessed an excellent baritone voice. 

Ss <= 

W. C. Brownell’s appreciation of Matthew Ar- 
nold published in the July Scribner's, is a sound and 
beautiful piece of critical work. He touches on 
the technical side of Arnold's poetry in the follow- 
ing passage: 

“On its esthetic side its reliances are few. In the 
at least in the sense of be- 
It is ab- 


mass it is unmusical 
ing independent of music as a reliance. 
surd to find it cacophonous, as is sometimes as- 
serted, and to maintain that its author had no ear 
though, perhaps, had his ear been more sensitive 
he would not have cited Keats’ ‘peaceful citadel’ as 
‘quiet citadel.” There are metres which he handled 
Grave,’ 
But they 


with instinctive felicity—witness ‘Heine’s 
‘Rugby Chapel,’ ‘A Forsaken Merman,’ 

are not, so to say, musical metres. His repugnance 
to balladry, his recoil from sing-song, his partisan- 
His feel- 


ing for the slower vibrations of rhythm in the cita- 


ship for the hexameter, are significant. 


tions he holds up as models almost indicates a pref- 


erence for intonation to song. Quoting Gray’s 
statement that ‘the style he aimed at was extreme 
conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous and 
musical,’ he says that Gray is ‘alone or almost alone 
(for Collins has something of the like merit) in his 
age.’ Compare with this the celebration of Collins 
by Mr. Swinburne, who is a master of music in 
poetry, whose verse is often music et procterca nihil: 
‘There was but one man in the time of Collins who 
had in him a note of pure lyric song, a pulse of in- 
born music irresistible and indubitable; and that he 
was that man he could not open his lips without 
giving positive and instant proof. The Muse gave 
birth to Collins; she did but give suck to Gray.’ 


An examination of would show 


Arnold's poetry 
many musical lines, sometimes a happy note like a 
sudden bird call, a thrilling dactyl, a tetrasyllable 
of liquid cadence enforced by appositeness recall- 
ing Keats himself. But at the same time these are 
elbowed by awkwardness of scansion, eccentricities 
of ictus, and now and then a positive cessation of 
lyric tone, as though in obedience to the rubric 
‘spoken.’ 


-_-* a 
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Post 
prints some very interesting views about 


\n Evening London correspondent—"P. 
a .” 
Ibsen’s poetry. He Says: 

One of the features of the literary journals has 
been the publication of a sheaf of translations of 
Ibsen's poetry into English. Some of them have 
peculiar personal interest. Thus, it will be remem- 
bered, that, in the course of a public address de- 
livered by Ibsen to a body of students who feted 
him after his recall to Norway, he said: “I have 
never made my private concerns of any kind the 
subject of a literary work. These private facts and 
feelings seemed to me in earlier and harder times 
less important than I have since very often been 
able to understand. When the eiderduck’s nest has 
been plundered once, twice, thrice, it has been 
robbed of many illusions and great hopes in life.” 
The rcference is to the poem which English read- 








for New York on Septen ber 2 


boned corsets that our factory turns out, and I want, ers have been presented with the following trans- JEANNETTE M. THURBER 


lation: 
Tue Erperpuck. 
The Eiderduck dwells in the Northman’s Land, 
Where the gray waves wash the frozen strand 
She plucks the tender down from her breast 
To make a lining warm for her nest. 
The fisher recks naught of her loving care 
He climbs to the nest and plucks it bare. 
3ut what though the fisher her store hath ta’en; 
She strips her bosom yet once again 
Once more he robs her, and yet once more 
She lines her nest from her bounteous store 
The third time, the last time her nest is laid bare 
Then she spreads her wings to the warm spring air 
With bleeding bosom she cleaves the night, 
To the south, to the south, to the land of light! 
One other poetical allegory, included in the pres- 
ent translations, which, it should be added, are pub- 
lished in to-day’s Outlook, may be quoted here: 
THe MINER. 
wall of rock 


—_— 
SNOCK ; 


Break in thunder 
At my hammer’s tempest 
Myriad voices of the mine 
Call me to its inmost shrine 


Glistening spirits beckon me 
To their sunless treasury, 
Veinéd gold all burning bright, 
Diamond and chrysolite. 


In the mountain’s gloomy breast 
Silence dwells and endless rest; 
Break 

' 


To the mountain's inmost shrine! 


a pathway, hammer mine, 


Once | loved the earth so fair, 
Sun and stars and boundless air, 
Childlike gayly wandering 

Down the flowery path of spring 


gut I have forgot the light 
In the gloom of endless night, 
And the forest’s hymn divine 


In the cloisters of the mine 





Here I came in guileless youth 
Eager in my search for truth, 

Here an answer thought to find 
To the doubts that rack my mind 


1 


All is silence, all is gloom 


In the mountain’s living tomb 
Not a voice my soul to clear, 
Not a ray my path to cheer 


Have I failed then? Does the way 


Lead not to the upper day? 
Yet I know the heaven's light 


Would but blind my dazzled sight 


Deeper must I break my way 
Chere is peace enthroned for aye; 
Cleave a pathway, hammer mine, 


To the mountain's inmost shrine 


What though darkness be my lot, 
Strike, my hammer, falter not; 

What though every hope be vain, 
Strike, my hammer, strike amain. 





Americans Give Musicale in Florence. 
M* AND MRS. EDMUND SEVERN, Francis Walker 


and Miss Augusta Galbraith, a vocal pupil of Mrs 
Severn, appeared at a musicale given several weeks ago at 
Italy. 
A number of distinguished people were among the guests, 


the handsome villa of Madame Stefani, in Florence, 


and especially worthy of mention was the singing of Miss 
“Robert the 
The hostess and guests overwhelmed the young 


Galbraith, Her number was an aria from 
Devil.” 
American by their congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs, Severn, Mr. Walker and their 
pupils, who have so profitably passed the sungmer at Mr 
Walker's school in ¥ 


American 


Florence, expect to sail trom Genoa 


ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


HE Musicat Courter has asked of Mrs. Jeannette M 
National 


America, some interesting ques 


Thurber, the founder and president of the 
Conservatory of Music of 
tions pertaining to the musical education of young people 
secking the life of a teacher, as well as the more ambitious 
career of the concert and the operatic world 
following views of a 


has been wide, and one who 


We glean for our readers the 


woman whose experience 
takes the subject very much to heart. “You cannot begin 


thinks Mrs 


idea of children’s concerts, under Theodore 


too early,” rhurber, who originated the 
Thomas, in 
the old days, and of children’s examination day for piano 


Music. “At 


five or six girls should begin, for they usually exhibit apti 


and violin at the National Conservatory of 


tude for music earlier than boys. Let the earnest parent or 


guardian place his child in the care of a capable teacher 


No teacher can be too competent, as the brain in childhood 
/ 
l 


is tender and plastic and earliest impressions are the most 
lasting, even though unconsciously absorbed.” The insti 


Thurber presides has many tiny 


pupils, and it has been this lady’s experience that a good 


tution over which Mrs 


beginning greatly smooths the way 











“The course should not be too strenuous at the start 
and for the aspirant to vocal honors and for the teacher it 
should be thorough. The teacher need not execute so 
brilliantly either with the voice or at the keyboard, but 
she must be mistress of the art of interpretation, the art 
of impartment of her knowledge, which consists not so 
much in filling the pupil with bald theoretical facts, as 
quietly and persistently educing from the student her tal 
ent.” Mrs. Thurber can point with pride hundr rf 
men and women all over the country, former pupils of the 
National Conservatory, who are to-day earning in an hon 
orable manner their own livelihood on the concert stage 
and in the classroom 

The plan pursued by Mrs. Thurber at the National Con 
servatory regarding the formation of teachers is a singu 
larly apt instance of her close study of the subject. By a 
system, of what might be called musical apprenticeship 
the pupils desirous of embracing the arduous career of 
eaching, begin a sort of post-graduate course by teaching 
in the preparatory classes As time passes they are pro 


moted to a higher 





teachers who prove Caf ible nd valuable aids to their 
masters. The v: of this is obvious A unity of method 
is obtained, and there is no necessity breaking in raw 
recruits. The work of promotion goes on steadily, silently 
and thus the National Conservatory not only makes excel 
lent pupils, but actually creates teachers and gives them 
pupils to teach 

It would be difficult to give off-hand the exact figures of 
the average earnings of mu teachers. So much depends 
upon native ability, a good logged perseverance and 
stability of character. To tl ) persist the reward is 





certain; not only a very con 


cases affluence There is really mor made in 


music than in any other artistic profession. Mrs 


money 

Thurber 

believes in a complete course of violin or piano playing, if 

the latter instrument is contemplated; not only for ground 
f ’ 


work, but the attainment of a fair degree of executive pro 


ficiency. With the masters of the instruments in New 
York city there is no need of a trip abroad except for 
recreation and as a means of securing general culture It 
is imperative that the study of the violin should be begun 

an early age. With the voice the greatest care should 
be exercised to start on the right lines, and as study can 
never be said end, no exact point can be indicated at 
which a teacher should stop. With the pupil who desires 
public honors the case is different. Her teacher should 
tell her when she is ready, and public experience and 


criticism should do the rest. Mrs. Thurber considers that 


piano study should be obligatory for all music pupils. It 


devel ps the harmonic sense 


Retired singers do not always make the best teachers 


The good teacher is born as well as made, yet there are 
many instances in which professional artists have aban 
doned public life to become capital instructors Indeed, 


constant public appearances give an artist an equipoise that 


can be gained nowhere els« Repose and experience tell 


heavily in the classroon Naturally, an artist with the 


faculty of imparting knowledge is superior to the routine 


} 


teacher. The subject is too large t e easily discussed 


although Mrs. Thurber sides with those artists who have 


tasted of artistic success and whose experience has been 


varied. The parochial teacher may never hope to vie with 


her public rival in certain phases of her art, especially in 





The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Annual entrance examinations: Piano 


Artiste F ( RAFAEL JOSEFFY, IENRY T. FINCK, The seventeenth scholastic year begins September 3 and ends May 1. 
rtistic Faculty, con ADELE MARGULIES, MAX SPICKER, and Organ—Sept. 17,10 A. M. to 12 M.and 2 to 4 Pp. M. Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other 
sisting of LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, CHARLES HEINROTH, Orchestral lastruments—September 18,10 4. M. to lz M. and 2to4p.™. Singing—September 19, from 10 A, M. to 
LEO SCHULZ, AND OTHERS. 12M.; 2to4 P.M. and8tol0p.M. Children’s Day—September 21, Piano and Violin—10 a. M to 12 M.; 2 to4 P. M. 
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those branches which pertain to stage deportment, diction 
and dramatic characterization. As for the much discussed 
problem of studying at home or abroad, Mrs. Thurber is 
an American of the Americans. She has proved that in the 
National Conservatory, an institution free from any taint 
of commercialism, one may enjoy and profit better by a 
musical education there than by going to Paris, Berlin or 
Vienna. A high order of instruction is maintained and the 
perils of a residence abroad, perilous for most young per- 
sons, is avoided. And the results prove the wisdom of 
this undertaking, for on the authority of Mrs. Thurber 
America is full of talented young folks who have received 
their sole education in America. 

Not all children should be made to study music, although 
it never can harm them, arousing as it does the rhythmic 
nature and being generally refining in its influence. But 
in many cases it. is a waste of time and sheer cruelty to 
force a child to the piano when the same child may have 
talents in other directions. 

No age can be set when one may be assured of success, 
for the wonder child, the precocious boy or girl, upset all 
preconceived notions on the subject. The average is be- 
tween twenty and thirty for instrumentalists. Singers 
usually win honors earlier and easier. 

The first quality necessary for a musical career is of 
course marked talent—a talent that does not hide itself 
under a bushel; the next quality, a most needful one, is 
perseverance in the face of obstacles. Without dogged 
ie nothing can be attained. 

There is but one course to pursue to obtain the highest 
honors in musical art—the course of undaunted industry. 
Sound musical training backed up by talent and energy 
will practically accomplish anything. There is no royal 
road to success, artistic or pecuniary. Chance, good luck, 
as it is called, is an element not to be despised; but it must 
be noted that every artist who has attained eminence has 
acknowledged that good hard work is the principal means 
of conquering obstacles of all sorts. The main quality be- 
sides musical talent that is most contributory to success is 
sound, common sense; in other words, a clear head which 
is not confused by either failure or success, the latter 
usually being the most unsettling. A good head is gen- 
erally the result of a good heart, a clear conscience. With- 
out principle one may become an artist, but a great artist 


never. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 

HE music teachers who are attending the summer 
i session of the Faelten Pianoforte School listened to 
an exhibition by several pupils of the juvenile department 
last Thursday, in Faelten Hall, Boston. They expressed 
themselves as highly pleased with the results of the Fael- 


ten system of instruction, particularly in its development 
of the musical intelligence and appreciation of the pupils. 
No special preparation had been made for this exhibition, 
some of the igre having not been seen by the teachers 
since the close of the regular session ten weeks ago. 

rhe following program was performed from memory: 
Geien, 00; 26. TO Rides vessviboectstcccwestesesecenensesans Kuhlau 


Pani. a. ee GON,  Brsece stds ctenevecaccsséptctevetedod Alban Forster 
Mary Pumphrey. 
Nos. 27, 21, §2 and 57, from the Staff Reader.........cccesecees Faelten 
Myrtle Morse. 
Minuet, F major; Aliegro, D major; Andante, C major........Haydn 
Robert Gibb. 
Sonatina, op, 42, No. 3........ Vecdevenidenddccnate Forster 
( edes ‘Capelend. 
March, Horseback Ride and Etude, from op. 75........seseeeeeee Raft 
Elizabeth James. 
Catch Me if You Can and Goblin’s Dance.................. Henriques 
OGG, GUE ONO s a6 cad cade cdbonnsreaweddicbhs6eosscuewaeeiout Dussek 


Ruth R: apoport. 


RICH WOMEN AT WAR 
OVER AN ORCHESTRA. 


Philadelphia Society Rent by Strife Between Mrs. Cassatt 
and Mrs. Robinson. 


FIGHT ON TWO SEASONS. 


Mrs. Cassatt Finally Routs Her Enemy by Successful Formation of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
BIG FUND HAS BEEN RAISED. 
Faction that Wanted Walter Damrosch as Conductor Now Sings 
Praises of Fritz Scheel. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 17.—Two_ wealthy society 
women of the Quaker City who have been striving 
against each other for the past two years for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent symphony orchestra have finally 
fought a decisive social battle, which resulted in a victory 
for the faction of which Mrs, A, J. Cassatt is the leader 
The opposing force has deserted Mrs. W. H. H. Rob- 
inson, its leader, and gone over to the camp of the victor. 

The result is that Fritz Scheel is the conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra instead of Walter Damrosch, who 
was being championed by Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson. Not 
that Mrs. Cassatt does not admire the young American 
conductor and composer, and might at one time most wil- 
lingly have co-operated in his selection, but for the reason 
that Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson forgot to invite Mrs. A. J. 
Cassatt to be a member of a certain committee which the 
former had named for the purpose of raising a fund to 
endow a proposed orchestra, of which Mr. Damrosch 
was to be the leader. 

Both the contending parties have in turn been presi- 
dent of the Eurydice Club, an ultra-social amateur female 
chorus. The late Michael H. Cross was the original 
conductor of the Eurydice, and for the past two seasons 
it has been directed by Frank Damrosch. It was in the 
management of this society and in the selection of a con- 
ductor to succeed Mr. Cross that the ladies first crossed 
foils, but no open warfare was declared until Mrs. Cas- 
satt was ignored by Mrs. Robinson. 

BotH PROMINENT IN SOCIETY 

Mrs. Cassatt, the wife of the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, has long been a patron of music and is a 
close student of all that is classical, while Mrs. W. H. H. 
Robinson is an enthusiast among musical enthusiasts. 

One success after another followed in the management 
of everything Mrs. Robinson attempted, from the guar- 
antee for the Damrosch opera season to the concert of 
1899 given for the Manila heroes. At this the “Te Deum” 
of Walter Damrosch was sung under his direction. Het 
favorite singers were the soloists, and Mr. Damrosch, dur 
ing the program, was presented with a silver service by : 
group of his admirers. 

It was here, at the heyday of her musical popularity, 
when she was president of the Eurydice, the head and 
front of a series of morning musicales and concerts for 
nurseries, hospitals and boys’ homes, and the controlling 
interest in the operatic subscription list, that she insti 
tuted a campaign to raise a $250,000 fund as a guarantee 
for a permanent orchestra, and it was here that Mrs. A, J 
Cassatt was ignored. 

Mrs. Cassatr IGNORED. 

Meeting after meeting was held at the handsome resi 
dence of Mrs. W. H. Robinson on Locust street, and 
all the important society women of the city, with the 
exception of Mrs. Cassatt, might be seen there. The 
Harrisons, Masons, Drexels, Lippincotts, Child-Drexels, 
Biddles, Moore-Robinsons, Cadwalader- 
Joneses and Jones-Cadwaladers could be found in con- 


Cadwaladers, 


sultation on orchestral affairs under the guidance of the 
hostess. A sum approximating $60,000 was said to have 
been ultimately guaranteed, but just around the corner, 
on Rittenhouse square, was a beautiful, wealthy and 
strong minded woman, who had received no invitation to 
participate prominently in this musical scheme. This was 
Mrs, A. J. Cassatt. 

A conductor unknown to this city came here to give 
concerts in an unknown park. He was Fritz Scheel, an 
associate of Hans von Biilow before coming to America. 
He made a hit with the local musicians, and was induced 
to remain during the winter season as conductor of Mrs. 
A. J. Cassatt’s opera class and other amateur organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Cassatr WINs. 

In contradistinction to the Manila concert held the pre 
ceding year and in the spring of 1900 two symphony con 
certs were given in the Academy for the benefit of the 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Fund. A _ professional orchestra, 
Fritz Scheel, conductor; De Pachmann and Edouard de 
Reszké, soloists, were what Mrs. A. J. Cassatt proffered as 
an offset to the Manila ‘“‘Te Deum” concert of the preced- 
ing year, and she presented herself for the approval of the 
multitude in the Academy, surrounded by distinguished 
admirals and generals in a box draped in bunting and flags, 
while her musical rival relegated herself to a back seat and 
remained there to criticise. 

The success of these concerts was overwhelming, and re- 
sulted in the establishment of a working committee, which 
succeeded in giving six symphony concerts last season, and 
these proved to be the nucleus of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Fritz Scheel as conductor, which now an 
nounces twenty public rehearsals and twenty concerts dur- 
ing the coming season on Friday afternoons and Saturday 
evenings in the Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Rosinson Is OverLookep 

The gloved hand of diplomacy now agitates Philadel 
phia, for Philadelphia musicians and Philadelphia money 
for the support of a permanent Philadelphia organization 
The $60,000 fund raised for the Damrosch Orchestra by 
Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson is not a part of the present 
scheme. The names of neither Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson 
nor Andrew Wheeler, Jr., appear among those of the com 
mittee having charge of the affairs of the successful orches- 
tra, and this is possibly the first time that these names have 
been omitted from such a list in the history of recent mu- 
sical events.—The World, August 18, 1901 
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Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
Diapers STILLMAN KELLEY, who has recently been 


appointed professor of music for the coming year at 
Yale College during the absence of Horatio W. Parker, is 
well known as a composer and musician. Mr. Kelley is a 
native of Sparta, Wis., having been born at that place in 
1857. After some years of study in this country he went 
to Stuttgart, Germany, and became a pupil of Kruger, af 
terward studying the piano with Speidell, and the organ 
with Finck, and composition and orchestration with Seif- 
fritz. 

Returning from abroad in 1880, Mr. Kelley went to San 
Francisco, where he soon gained distinction as a teacher 
and critic, his first ambitious composition being the melo 
dramatic music for “Macbeth.” Not long after this he 
composed the music for the opera “Puritania,” a work 
which, though an unequivocal artistic success, was perhaps 
above the heads of the general public. In a way “Puri- 
tania” was ahead of its time, and among the cognoscenti 
there was a feeling that this opera, if produced to-day, 
would receive its just success. 








oy“ LESCHETIZKY ” mscrtvnc 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Eighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
oa. Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


nowled ge of her art.” 
HANS RICHTER 


‘Iconsider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreign and Colonial Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties 


Sole control of the “‘ Artists’ Popular Coacerts."’ 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ PANDECT,’’ London 





of style.”’ 
Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew 


Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 


possesses 
singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 


research," 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


News— Mr. Tew has a g 
with finished art and discretion. 


Post —‘ Mr. Tew’s dee 


at fine bass singer, Mr, Whitney Tew, gave the first of his 


hich 1] th harming beca' f his admirable dict 
December, 190! ptm Re ky e more charming use Oo mirable diction and ee. im ressive and touching. 


—** H's songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful quality recitals lest week, He possesses a 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes- which can stand work, He has bot 
lieder.” 

Sunday Times—* Displayed a resonant low baritone voice and a 
refined method.” 


possesses 
repertory culled from the best music written for the bass voice was 
nced.’ 


© 
in America Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodigious memory, a evide 


sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor."’ 
Daily News—*‘ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and his artistic 


November and a and judgment demonstrated by his excellent choice of a pro- 


Musical Courier so “A hearty, straightforward delivery, 


lorning bass voice was well suited to the 
music of the Landgraf.” (National Grand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 


The ~~ Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 

oe a enry Wolisohn 
The Era—“‘ Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly charac- 

teristic reading of Richelieu, his acting in the downfall scene being 


werfu! voice of beautiful quality 
voice and brains.” 


WHITNEY TE Ww 


Musical Standard—“ Eminently successful as an interpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the dramatic and 
a fine voice of cultured style ; he isa poows meaning of his text. His voice is a fine organ.” 


bass voice which he uses always Sole 


That he an extensive 
Representative : 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK 


Anglo-American—“ Mr, Tew's fine voice was in the best of form. He 


of music,” 


is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior class 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 


BurraLo, August 9, 1901 


SIDE from the numerous concerts at the Pan-Amer- 
ican, the city is favored during the summer with 
some noteworthy musical events. An interesting and 
profitable forenoon, especially to teachers, was that spent 
in listening to the lecture of Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher-Copp 
on the “Fletcher Music Method.” 
The Fletcher 
which the study of music formerly presented to children 


method aims to reduce the difficulties 
and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical 
education that shall also bring pleasure to the child and 
develop her physically, mentally and artistically. The 
method gives a complete knowledge of notation, chords, 
scales, intervals, keyboard, time and rhythm, and a course 
in memorizing, analysis, ear training, a knowledge of 
musical instruments, &c. 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp has been in the city for some time 
from the 


Hereafter 


instructing a large normal class of teachers 
South and West, as well as New York State. 
the Fletcher method will be taught in the city, 

If the representatives can acquire the energy and tact 
and pleasing manner of the originator of the method 
they will surely be successful and the children studying it 
will find only pleasure in music. Mrs, Fletcher-Copp will 
soon make another European trip to illustrate and teach 
her method, and then will probably make a journcy to 


the Pacific Coast to introduce it there 
J €& 


A large audience listened to A. F. Howell's evening 
with “David Harum” at the Twentieth Century Club. The 
musical numbers upon the program added much to the 
pleasure of the listeners 

Mr. Penn gave a baritone solo which showed to ad 
vantage his mellow, rich voice. Mr, Ball contributed a 
violin solo with good effect. Mrs. Hibler, soprano, sang 
“In Maytime” (Buck) and 


to be the possessor of a clear 


“Summer Evening” (Lassen), 
powerful 

h gh 
Gould 


showing hersel 


voice of wide range and under good control, her 
Nellie M 


Montague were the accompanists 


notes being particularly beautiful. Mrs 
and Lawrence H 
S- = 


former Buffalonian who is 


Miss Emma | 


organ recitals at the Pan-American 


Maynard, the 
to give Exposition 


August 21 and 22, has been spending the summer in the 
& 


city. Her achievements are the more noteworthy as 


since infancy she has been afflicted with paralysis of the 
optic nerves 
Since the age of three Miss Maynard has played with 


remarkable intelligence, and aided by a wonderful memory 


and great perseverance has become an accomplished or 
ganist and pianist, and acquired a good education in other 
branches 

Miss Maynard is a graduate of the State School for 
the Blind at 
Wm. Kaffenberger, of Buffalo, and is now director of mu 
sic at the South Dakota School for the Blind 

Miss Maynard's 


from Mendelssohn, Tours 


Batavia, and has been an organ pupil of 


programs will consist of selections 
Dub 


can composers, and will include one of her own composi 


is and celebrated Ameri 
trons 

Her recitals will be listened to with much interest, as 
while the other seventy-four organists have the advantage 
of sight, Miss Maynard depends solely upon memory as 
intricacies of the four manual organ at 


her guide to the 


the Temple of Music. 


Ze 
The Teck Theatre is drawing crowds to its wonderful 


productions of “‘Constantinople’’—the finest spectacular en 


tertainment ever presented in America. The company in 


cludes 500, and the choruses, orchestra and ballet are fine 











and the costumes magnificent. The music, composed by 
Paolo Giorza and conducted by himself and Joseph Hart- 
feur, is very beautiful and never savors of the common- 
place. The “Ave Maria” is the gem of the musical pro- 
gram, although the music for the “May Pole” dance and 
the “Spanish Dances’ is very bright and pleasing. 

Besides the production every week day evening of “Con- 
stantinople” the Teck will soon be open Sunday evenings 
for orchestra concerts, under the direction of Mr. Hart- 
feur. 


SE = 


Mrs. Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano of the First M. E 
Church, New York city, has been spending part of her 
vacation in Buffalo and Springville, N. Y. While at the 
latter place Mrs. Cochran kindly gave a solo at the Pres 
byterian Church last Sunday evening, and Tuesday even 
ing charmed many invited guests at the home of Miss 
Chaffee by her beautiful voice. 

In addition to Mrs. Merritt-Cochran’s selections, a con- 
tralto solo was well rendered by Miss Meyers, 
and several pleasing readings were given by Miss Coss 


Elanore 


= = 


The pupils of Frank Shearer’s School of Music, Lock 
port, gave their closing recitals at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. P. H 


were devoted to these recitals, and the interesting pro 


Lindsey since my last letter. Two evenings 


grams consisted of piano, violin, vocal and mandolin num 
bers by a large class of well trained pupils 
J & 

Among the out of town soloists for church services re 
cently were E. P. Russell, of Providence, R. 1., who sang at 
the Delaware Avenue M. E. Church; John C. Dempsey, of 
New York, formerly of Buffalo, who rendered a selec 
tion from WHandel’s “Messiah,” at St. Luke’s Epis 
copal Church, and Miss Florence Rockwell, of New York, 
who gave soprano solos at the Church of the Ascension 

ste & 
Rupprecht 


An organ recital was recently given by C 


of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Mrs. John Neuman, soprano, 
and Oscar Frankenstein, baritone, at the German Evangel 
cal Lutheran Trinity Church in Michigan street, near 
Genesee, under the auspices of the L. Y. M. A 

N. M. G 


F. A. Mollenhauer a Trolley Victim. 


HE deadly trolley has killed another member of the 
musical fraternity, Frederick A. Mollenhauer, of the 
well-known family of musicians and sugar refiners. The 
accident occurred on Tuesday evening, August 13, at the 
Mr. Mollenhauer, 
his two sons, a nephew and a friend had been dining at a 


downtown restaurant 


corner of Church and Cortlandt streets 


The party separated, and Mr. Mol 
Jersey City 
Sixth 
The motorman, who 


lenhauer, who was alone on his way to the 
ferry, was struck by a north bound car of the 
avenue line. He was instantly killed 
was arrested, declares the accident was not his fault. Mr 
Mollenhauer conducted a conservatory in Jersey City. Be 
sides the sons, a widow survives him. 


Philharmonic Society Dates. 


HE dates of the concerts of the New York Philhar 

monic Society at Carnegie Hall for the coming sea 
December 6, 20 and 21; 
14 and I March 14 


son are November 15 and 16; 
January 10, 11 and 31; 


and 15; 


7> 
February 1, 5: 
April 4 and 15. 
These dates include eight public rehearsals on Friday 








Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. 


OLIVE. MEAD, == 


Appearing during the coming season of 1901-2 with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE>TRA in Boston for the third time. 
During July and August, please address MISS MEAD personally, West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 





COMEE, Symphony Halil, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ADAMOWSK! QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M,. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston Sympnony ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


BELLEVUE, 


Hore. 
17 Beacon Srree 
Boston, August 17, 19 if 


ADAMS, having decided to re 


3oston, has taken a studio at 


RS. CHARLES R 
side permanently in 
372 Boylston street, and will begin teaching there early 


in September 


This addition to the ranks of teachers of 


vocal music in this city will be a welcome one to her 


who wish to con 


many friends throughout the country 

tinue the study of singing by the method so well ex 
emplified by the late Charles R. Adams during his many 
years of teaching in Boston Mrs. Adams’ association 
with her husband in his work was particularly close; she 


studied with him for a number of years and latterly 
taught with him during the winter, so that her knowl 


edge of his method is a practical one and indorsed by 
Mr. Adams himself 
her work and extend “the right hand of f 


Adams has been at her home 


Everyone will wish her success in 
llowship.” 


During the summer Mrs 


“Pinecroft,” on Cape Cod, but returns to Boston in the 
course of a few weeks to take up her work 
Ss & 
Frederic L. Martin, who was one of the soloists at the 
recent New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Festival at The 


Weirs, was immediately re-engaged for next year by the 
new president, E. G. Hood, of Nashua. Mr. Martin sang 
at the Thursday evening concert, being heard in solos 
and “Fair Ellen.” He also was the bass soloist in “The 
Messiah” on the closing evening, and came in for a large 


which he certainly deserved 


& = 
_— vo 


share of the applause, 


Miss Gertrude Walker, of Salem, has been singing at 


the summer school in Fryeberg, Me., and at several of 


the summer resorts in Portland Harbor Later she will 
go to the mountains to fill other engagements 
eS & 


years old, L. O. Emerson, the 


conductor, has been at 


Although eighty-one 


veteran musical composer and 


work 


which nears completion. He 


a great deal of his time recently upon a new mas 
celebrated his birthday re 


cently by coming into Boston early in the morning from 


Hyde Park and spending the remainder of the day witl 
his daughter. In the year 1857 Mr. Emerson formed 
connection with the Oliver Ditson Company as auth 
and publisher which has continued to the present tin 
Ss & 
Bernard Colburn, for nearly thirty years organist of the 


| 


Universalist church at Norwood, has been spending hi 


summer vacation at Alameda, Cal., visiting his brother 
F. D. Colburn, who resides there with his family. Mz 
Miss Westgate, the 


the Unitarian church, to play a solo at the 


Colburn was invited by 





vesper servi 
which is so marked a feature of the regular Sunday meet 
ing. However, as Mr. Colburn was taking a holiday, he 
declined. 


B' YARD and residence with family of a celebrated Ital 
ian vocal teacher in New York; exceptional oppor 
tunity for refined lady to 


Address “Vocalist,” 240 Fi 


study the perfect art of singing 





and practice Italian 
nue, New York city 


9 HIEBUAR, san 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MONUMENT TO VERDI. 


N organization of Boston citizens has been formed for 
the purpose of raising funds for the erection of an 
international monument at Milan to the memory of 
Giuseppe Verdi, The following extract is from the pub- 
lished circular: 

Dear Six—Our fellow-citizen, the eminent musician Augusto 
Rotoli, is in receipt of an appeal from Italy to promote efforts in 
Joston to secure funds for the erection of an international monu- 
ment in Milan to the memory of Giuseppe Verdi. A similar appeal 
has been received by representative citizens of other large cities of 
the United States. 

The appeal is signed by the Mayor of Milan, by municipal officials, 
by Le Duc Guido Visconti di Modrone, Arrigo Boito and Le Comte 
L. Pullé, representing the proprietors of La Scala, by the director 
of the Conservatory of Milan, by G. Ricordi and E. Sonzogno, and 
by representatives of the Lombard Society of Journalists. 

An organization of Boston citizens has been formed as a result of 
this appeal, consisting of officers, an executive committee and a gen- 
eral committee. The officers are as follows: 

President, Charles Eliot Norton, Esq.; vice-president, Augusto 
Rotoli, Esq.; treasurer, J. Montgomery Sears, Esq.; secretary, Henry 
L. Mason, Esq. 

The executive committee includes the officers and 
eleven other prominent Bostonians, and the general com- 
mittee is made up of sixty odd men, also prominent in 
musical, literary, educational and philanthropic circles. 

\n international monument to the late Italian composer 





is a matter that should appeal to all. 








Henri Marteau. 

AST week space was given to the reprinting of some 
press notices recording the big success of Henri 
Marteau, the violinist, in Europe. The following addition- 

al ones have just been received: 
rhe violin concerto of Jaques Dalcroze was played by the young 
but already far-famed Parisian, or, rather, Genevese violinist, Henri 
Marteau, with a perfection which is astonishing. It is a great enjoy- 
ment to listen to the young artist who so lightly and elegantly over- 
comes the greatest difficulties and yet enters deeply ino all its deli- 
cate refinements.—Allgemeine Schweiterzeitung, Basel, June 26, 1901. 





Marteau played a violin concerto of Jaques Dalcroze. At the very 
first movement one could have laughed heartily. We have heard 
little music in which a certain droll style of humor is characterized 
with such clearness by instrumental music alone, and Marteau ex- 
pressed this in a masterly way. We remember especially one pas- 
sage where the violinist with great pathos squirms about on the G 
string, but we also mark that Jaques did not mean it seriously. The 
Largo speaks another, more serious language. It begins with a 
wonderfully beautiful melody in folksong style. Marteau played all 
with equal mastery. He knows no difficulties of technic, and pene 
trates into the deepest recesses of the soul of the musician whom he 
interprets. Geneva can wish all good fortune to such an artist.—Der 


Bund, Berne, June 25, 1901. 


rhe interpreter of this work, which will enrich notably the reper- 
tory of the violin, was Henri Marteau. This young artist, who shares 
with Jaques Thibaut the first place in French violinism, has been 
for some time professor at the Conservatory of Geneva. It seems 
as if the teaching and meditation of art, which must be supposed 
in such richly endowed natufes as his, had ripened and increased his 
perception of art. The charming violinist has developed into the 
interpreter. He has conviction, breadth, persuasive emotion. It is 
with justice that he partook in the exceptional success of the con- 
certo, and that his name will remain attached to it.—M. Lindenlaub, 
Le Temps, Paris, July 3, 1901. 

It was a rare pleasure to associate in the one and the same tri- 
umph two artists so well made to understand each other as Jaques 
Daleroze and Henri Marteau, the author and interpreter of this 


great work, and the enthusiastic ovations which the crowd ten- 
dered them were for both of them precious testimonials of admiring 
sympathy. If we have the right to be proud of possessing among 
us an artist of the power of Henri Marteau, in whom are revived 
all the traditions of the greatest masters of the violin, and whose 
talents associate to a marvelous technic the most absolute perfection 
of style and all the qualities of a virtuoso, Geneva can equally be 
proud of the advance in the artistic career of our friend, Jaques Dal- 
croze. We do not fear to call his work one of genius, to which 
Henri Marteau gave an interpretation all the more admirable as 
it is one of extreme difficulty of interpretation.—Courrier de Genéve, 
June 27, 1901. 

It remains to speak of the execution of Henri Marteau, which was 
splendid. At the risk of seeming dithyrambic we must speak again 
of this admirable artist, who appropriates to himself all styles while 
retaining his personality, and who played again the other evening 
with a fancy, a verve, a poetry and a grandeur beyond compare. A 
thundering ovation greeted the end of the concerto, which marks a 
glorious stage in Swiss art.—La Suisse, June 25, 1901. 

M. Marteau played the concerto of Jaques Dalcroze as perhaps 
he alone is capable of doing, because he is perhaps the only living 
violinist capable of feeling all its beauties.—Semaine littéraire 
(Genéve), June 29, 1901. 

Henri Marteau, whom our conservatory has the honor of reck- 
oning in the number of its professors, did not disdain the task of 
learning the new concerto of Jaques Dalcroze. He was recompensed 
by the triumphant success of the work and of the interpreter. Im 
possible to phrase more broadly and with more feeling the beautiful 
phrases of the Largo or to bring out more delicately the arabesques 
of the Finale, a movement of incredible freedom of motion and of 


life.—Tribune de Genéve, June 21, 1901. 


SYMPHONIC DRAMA. 
(Continued from last weck.) 

Thus we have to hand a perfect and tried form, a per- 
fect and tried means, and (given a suitable story) there 
can be no difficulty in clearly perceiving the destined re- 
sult of music drama. 

After “Parsifal,” a work deserving of the name which 
shall be merely a source of amusement is an impossibility. 
As we begin to emerge from the haze of the past and 
realize what art is the conviction is forced home to us 
that, whatever the absurdities Tolstoi has deduced from 
his root idea, the theory of “religious perception” is in- 
deed correct. Art is no longer only a plaything, but a 
serious matter for an appreciable lightening of the lile- 
burden—a real link with the infinite. Maybe the charge 
of “mysticism” could be brought against this. Let it be. 
You who will, will understand. 

Given, then, a suitable subject, the great care of the 
poet shall be that words are reduced to a minimum: 
Action (of a broad and dignified character only, nothing 
melodramatic) supplying the eye with actual facts; music 
conveying the subtleties, and dominating the whole. 
With regard to this last, the chief and most suitable factor 
for expression in this art-idea, it must be not merely 
ostensibly continuous—but actually so. Those short, sharp, 
barking phrases, where music gives way to the dramatic 
situation occasionally, even in Wagner’s work, must be 
abolished, and where vocal phrases are necessary, with 
or without other colors from the orchestral palette, they 
must be of such a nature as will sound equally well di- 
vested of their surroundings, and this can certainly be 
done without detracting one iota from their dramatic 
significance. 

That the composer shall be supplied by another mind 


in the matter of his “book” I cannot conceive, for only 


he himself will understand the outline and proportions of 
this tableaued symphony. ‘ 

Scarcely need it be observed that there exists at pres- 
ent not an overwhelming audience for the endurance of a 
drama wherein music is to be not merely the chief but 
(after the main idea, the purpose) the sole object in view. 
That cannot be helped. One must be made.—RuTLAND 
BouGuTon, in the Musical Standard. 


THE CHASE AND BROWER PIANO 
RECITALS IN CLAVIER HALL. 
NE of the most pleasing recitals of the Clavier Piano 
School was given Wednesday evening by Miss Jen- 
nie Wells Chase to an interested audience. This was the 


program: 


Prelude and Fugue, C sharp major........... yenesteduees . Bach 


Impromptu in B flat...... Schubert 








IIIS. bbccdcbecunte dubbed obbaietceddburseccbeeetéasend Grieg 
Humoreske ....... Grieg 
Improvisation MacDowell 
Berceuse ...cceeee. Iljinsky 
Rondo ..... . Field 
DD \.nncuubaliin cpkdnagbeséenasotoutecneneth .Chopin 
WEEN saetedentes Chopin 
Etude Chopin 


Fantaisie Impromptu Chopin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 6 Liszt 


Miss Chase has been a pupil of A. K. Virgil for the 
past two years; also a pupil of S. M. Fabian, teacher of 
interpretation. Much interest has been felt in her ad- 
vancement. Her playing displayed power, velocity, beau- 
tiful musical effects and contrasts in tone, which could 
not have been ebtained in so short a period of study 
with any but scientific training. Miss Chase’s perform- 
ance of so difficult a program is proof of the progress 
she has made in the study of masterly compositions. The 
entire program was given with artistic taste and admir- 
able ease and composure, which compelled close atten- 
tion. Several of her numbers called forth a burst of en- 
thusiasm, and she was obliged to respond to an encore. 

Miss Harriette Brower gave her second recital at Clavier 
Hall on Thursday evening, August 15. The program, 
which showed artistic arrangement, was as follows: 
Intermezzo, op. 116, No pevcncesosesesecscooce .+.++» Brahms 
Casiviacle, Gb. FE THOs Si ocsccscewscctsvess Brahms 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2 
Hungarian Dance 


Brahms 


Brahms 


Nocturne, F major Chopin 
Mazurka, A flat major Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp major Chopin 
Fantaisie, F minor Chopin 

Liszt 


Liebestraum 
Valse, Allemagne. ona P ; 

In her two recitals the pianist has given a number of 
to play Mozart 


Rubinstein 


interesting compositions, being the only one 
and Brahms at these concerts. Miss Brower’s excellent 
technic, beautiful singing tone and musicianly phrasing 
proved the power of the artist and stamped the recitals as 
Her interpretation of Brahms un- 


among the best given 
folded a highly developed understanding of the composi 
tions, founded on thorough study and ability, while her 
Chopin playing reveals deep sympathy with the ideal and 
spiritual. The selections from Liszt and Rubinstein were 
given with delicacy and finish. 

The reports of the Hadden-Alexander and Fabian re- 
citals will be found elsewhere. 





Mr. Gregory 


Alast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James, Hall Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 


Loudon &. Charlton, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GREGORY HAST. 


IN AMERICA ONLY NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1901. 





JOS. S. BAERNSTEIN 


BASSO 


61 EAST 64TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











IMINO © 


HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 
Care MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, or 


407 First Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





THIS IS TO 





MUSICAL CLUBS 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
MUSICAL MANAGERS and Speculators in Musical Attractions. 


If you want to please your people, fill your houses and make money, then engage ARTISTS 
THAT DRAW—artists that the public REALLY want to hear. 


rouse WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


the Blind Violinist, is TRULY a GREAT artist. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano } : 
EDWIN M. SHONERE, Pianist  { 495/S/ag Artists 


A Season of 5O Concerts is being arranged by 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


SUMMER ADDRESS, 257 West 92d Street, New York City, 


Whom you should write for particulars. 


Nore—Send for Booklet and Souvenir. 


EVERETT PIANO USEO EXCLUSIVELY. 
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SINGING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


HE women of Germany who are engaged in teaching 

in the girls’ schools are demanding a greater share 
institutions, and the 
Teach- 


of the musical instruction in these 


musical seciion of the General Society of Female 


ers has given a prominent place on its program to the co 


operation of female teachers of singing, and declares that 


the defects in the school singing lessons, which are seen 


, 
known by all professionals, must naturally strike with 


greater force those engaged in elementary instruction A 


resolution respecting girls’ schools in Prussia, May 31, 


1894, says: “Girls and women have always been the pro- 


tectors called to preserve the poetic good in folksong. It 


should then be the duty of the Government to acknowl- 


edge women’s work in this field of musical education 


low comes it, then, that there where the educational influ 

ence of music is felt most widely, namely in school sing 

ing, the co-operation of women is as good as excluded?” 
Miller, of Darrastadt, 


the slight interest they have expressed on the matter, but 


Luisa censures the teachers for 


have seen that the assistance of woman in this 
With 


Teutonic thoroughness she lays down the following theses: 


now they 


field is one of the imperative demands of the times 


(1) The object of vocal teaching in schools is to form 
and improve the sense of hearing as an organ which ex 
ercises incalculable influence on the emotions, actions and 
expressions of the inner being 
musical ear is trained most surely by one or 


sol leggio, 


(2) The 


more voiced a capella singing, dictation, choral 


practice, &c 


(3) Naturally a woman must be at the head of such 


training, for the female voice both in pitch and quality is 


nearest to the child voice, and is therefore fittest to be its 


model 
(4) Good results can only be reached when instruction 


} 


is given by teachers examined by the state in a uniform 


pre scribe d plan 
More in 


There is nothing new in these 


propositions 


teresting is the opinion expressed by a uniform plan of 


tuition; singers could be turned out in eight school years 


who could, note sure and time sure, dispense with the sup 


port of instruments. This last point is especially insisted 
on. The piano and the harmonium by this tempered 
tem of tuning are not adapted to convey pure intervals 


to the ear of children. Only the study of one and more 


voiced a capella singing can develop the ear of the pupil 


And such singing can only be taught by the instructress, 
who, vocally and musically well trained, can serve by her 


oice aS a 


direct example. She can be the best leader of 
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the child chorus, as her organ blends easily with the chil- 
dren’s voices. The masculine teacher whose voice is an 


octave lower or more must have an instrument to give the 
notes. But an instrument can never be an example, it 


lacks the most essential factor of voice development, the 


element of speech by which the voice organ is made play 


able (spielbar). Hence the defects in teaching and attain 


ment; the living example which is indispensable is absent 


The German Female Teachers’ Society is preparing a 


petition to the Government to institute careful examin: 


tions of the teachers in girls’ schools. It demands that the 


instructors not only dispense with the piano and harmo 


nium, but shall have a knowledge of voice building and 


tone building in a uniform method, and also possess a 





knowledge of the development of the speaking elements 


in the pronunciation of the language. Such a knowledge 
would not only prepare the way for a reform of spelling 
but would impart to the pupils an artistic and economic 
use of the breath, an art which will be prized by all who 
have to use their voices 

We fear that 
Let them insist on a capella singing and 
the piano as a corrupting invention, but do not let them 


these enthusiastic ladies are asking too 


much denounce 
start a system that will rob us of our negro and Bowery 


dialects 


Eduard Zeldenrust. 


EEN interest is manifested in Eduard Zeldenrust, the 


Dutch pianist, who will be heard in America for 


the first time this coming season under direction of Man 
Zeldenrust’s fame has, how 


ager Loudon G. Charlton 


ever, preceded him across the water, and the reports have 


been so authoritative and corroborative that they are 
Appended is a letter, written from 


New York Times 


and printed in the issue of 


entirely convincing 


Scheveningen, near The Hague, by the 


correspondent in that place, 
July 28. It speaks for itself and in no uncertain terms: 

SCHEVENINGEN, July 5 pol 
This year many persons have taken up their abode in 


Scheveningen for reasons of study, musicians being nu 


Artists are here as well as students 
Eduard Zeldenrust, 
in New York. Mr 


tional 


merous. such as 


who booked for the coming seasor 
Zeldenrust is a second Anton Rubin 


He holds his 


ed, as Rubinstein held them, by his immense tone, 


stein in ‘em force.’ listeners astound 
rough 
at times as was that of the great Russian master, but he 


} 


never fails to carry the enthusiasm he feels, as did Rubin 


stein, away irom the audience and along with him 

strength without pedal assistance 
and under Mr. Zel 
arrangements become the dramas 
‘Ride of the 
pianists, but Wag 


“In Bach one hears a 
that makes the air resound with Bach, 
denrust’s hand Wagner 
Wagner meant them to be. I have heard the 
Valkyries’ 


ner’s 


attempted many times by 
Tausig’s 


Mr. Zeldenrust makes good 


meaning was never entirely there In 


arrangement of the ‘Walkure’ 
wild rush of those wild 


but it is a 


the loss of the orchestra, and 


beings seems to surround one, troupe ol! roar- 
ing lions that Wotan’s daughters have mounted, and they 
rush on the wing to conquer space. 

found than 
Mr. Zeldenrust, and he has conquered his art. He has a 


pleasant social tact, 


“As a worker no more enthusiastic can be 


with a conversation other than all 


happiness of life, 


music Wi ith all the 


feeling for the 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, lasted Hall, New York, 





Has the Honor to An 


Katherine Ruth 


e an Extended Tour of 





Hi YM AN isiessier tien Fa Distinguished American Pianist 


ou—October to April—Now Booking, 


Steinway Piano Used, 








FIRST SEASON 





IN ASIERICA, 


MRS. 


WEBB GARDNER 


SOPRANO. 


a 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
RECITAL. 








Sole direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











chee riulness 





loving and simplicity, one yet feels it the 


strongest when listening to him in the 





quiet of one’s home; then Zeldenrust plays out to you 
through Bach, Beethoven, Schumar Chopin and Wag 
ner the same words that, in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ Goethe s 
harpist sang: 

Wer nie sein Brod [hranen ass 

Wer nie die Kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sa 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen M 
Mevrouw HANKEN-PARKER 
Otto Floersheim. 

HE well-known musical writer and composer, Otto 

qT Floersheim, has just celebrated his twenty-five years 
! as a critic. THe Musicat Courier, of which he has 
iten ie representative I nany i ae r tt 
him a long article in which i aces his cares il ring 
prominently forward his service isica fe of 
New York. Many of |! compositions are nown in 
Germany Floersheim has lived for a long time in Ber- 
lin; a good comrade to his colleague wh 1l wish pros 
perity on his jubilee.—Berliner Tageblatt, July 23, 1901 
The well-known writer and composer Otto Floersheim 

celebrated lately his twenty-five years ipiiee aS a musK 
critic. In America, whither he went very young, he lab red 
as a writer and teacher, and was one of the first cham- 
pions of Richard Wagner in the United States. He has 


1 


long time in Berlin ! 


liver for a Floersheim has repeatedly 
appeared as a composer with success.—Der Tag, July 26, 


1gol. 


The John Church Company’s Music in London. 


} } ; 


HE John Church Company’s music has been used very 
extensively in London lately Here is a partial list 
of composers whose songs have been sung there recently, 
with dates, places and names of singer 
Eves of Blue Oley Speaks 
Miss Jenkins ( yer 3d) City 
Miss |} Dewhurst (4th) Victoria Street 
Miss A, Burnand ( Regent Park 
Miss F. Dewhurst (:2th) Kensington 
M F. Dewhurst t I ngton 
Miss F. Dewhurst (15th) e Kursaal, Bex n-Sea 
Miss F. Dewhurst (17th) Egerton Garden 
Miss F. Dewhurst (19th) Surbitor 
Miss A. Burnand Regent's Park 
Stanley Hill’s Choir (22d) Biggleswade 
Miss F. Dewhurst (27th) Richmond 
It Was a Lover... ; De Koven 
Miss F. Dewhurst (12th) Kensington 
Miss F. Dewhurst (17th) Egerton Gardens 
Miss F. Dewhurst (19th) Surbiton 
Miss F. Dewhurst (27th) Richmond 
Master R. Leonard (22d) Biggleswade 
O Swallow, Swallow Sullivan 
Mme. Alice Esty (24th) St. James’ Hall 
A Dream.. Maude V. White 
Miss Esther Palliser (28th) At her recital 
Tears, Idle Tears Sullivan 
Miss Florence Lee (28th) W isbeach 
Rose Fable : Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss fF 


lorence Lee (28th) Wisbeach 
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TROUBADOURS. 


NE of the most celebrated of that interesting class 
O of wandering minstrels, and whose history has 
lately excited the attention of the curious, was Le Chate- 
lain de Courcy, who flourished during the reign of our 
Richard Ceeur de Lion. He was as distinguished a poet 
as he was a musician. Throughout the verses purport- 
ing to be his there runs a tone of sentiment and melan- 
choly, which renders them more interesting than belongs 
to the compositions of the greater part of his contem- 
poraries; which latter “harped” upon the same subjects; 
viz., springtime, flowers and meadows, mingled with de- 
scriptions of some adventure with a young shepherdess 
or threadbare addresses to their mistress; and in the suc- 
ceeding spring they renewed the same appeal. In some 
of his songs De Courcy ridiculed this fashion of writing; 
nevertheless he himself at times would fall into the cus- 
tomary laudations of spring and its flowers. 

He quitted France to fight in the Holy War, and fell 
with St. Jean d’Acre. His historians relate that, be- 
ing mortally wounded, he charged his squire to carry his 
heart after death to the lady of his affection, Dame Fayel. 
“When the knight was dead (says the chronicle, 1380) 
the squire opened the body, took out the heart, preserved 
it in salt and spices, and placed it in a casket. Having 
returned to his native country, he proceeded to fulfill the 
last command of his lord. He remained for some time 
concealed in the woods near the Chateau Fayel, watching 
an opportunity to communicate with the lady. Unfor- 
tunately the husband surprised him, and having demanded 
the subject of his errand, he answered tremblingly that he 
was charged with a letter from De Courcy, which he had 
promised him to deliver to the Lady Fayel herself. The 
husband read it, took the heart, and so contrived that his 
wife should eat it; who, when she was apprised of the 
horrible deception, made a vow that she would never 
more take nourishment, and so died hunger starved.” 
This anecdote, although well known, has been doubted 
by so-called historians; the same adventure being attri- 
buted by the provengals to the Troubadour Cabestaing; 
by the Italians to a Prince of Salermo (it forms one of 
Boccaccio’s tales), and by the Spaniards to a Marquis 
of Astorga. 

Thibault, Earl of Champagne and King of Navarre, was 
one of the best poets of his time. Thibault sprang from 
a race of kings; placed originally upon the first steps of 
a throne, and latterly the possessor of a crown; superior 
to all his contemporaries by his genius, and the results 
of a superior education, is, notwithstandinmg all these ad- 
vantages, known as little else than one of the “Metre bal- 
lad mongers.” As a politician he was light and versatile; 
as a warrior, his conduct in the East has left but a slight 
opinion of his courage and military talents. His poems 
alone have preserved his name in amber. 

In general the airs of all the songs of this period vary 
but little from the simple, plain song. They are written 
in square notes, upon four lines and without measure. 
The Gregorian notation, still used in the Catholic service, 
is of the same character; the words, not the music, are 
divided into bars. The movement and the embellishments 
of the air depended upon the skill of the singer. It was 
not till the close of the reign of St. Louis that a fifth line 
was added to the staff. 

After the thirteenth century the art of song writing was 
less cultivated and fostered than inthe two succeeding cen- 
turies. Jean Froissard, a canon, historian and poet; 
Guillaume Machaud, valet de chambre to Philippe-le-bel; 
the Duke d’Orleans, father of Louis XII., were the only 
persons who sustained the reputation of the art in France. 
In the fifteenth century, however, it revived, when a crowd 
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of minstrels succeeded who excelled in this agreeable 
class of composition. 

Blondel, or Blondiaux de Neele, renowned for his at- 
tachment to his master, Richard Coeur de Lion, was the 
author of thirty chansons, which are said still to exist 
in manuscript. 

Gace Brulés, the author of eighty compositions, all in 
existence, was one of the most amiable men, the best 
poet and purest writer of his day. 

Colin Muset was a very celebrated jongleur. He has 
the reputation of being the inventor of the bagpipe, the 
hurdy-gurdy, of the vaudeville, and round or dance song. 
—From the Musical World of 1836. 








VON KLENNER SUMMER CONCERTS. 


OME of the pupils who have been studying with 
Mme. Evans von Klenner at Lakewood, N. J., this 
summer were heard at a concert on August 13, given in 
the First Baptist Church at Jamestown, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing interesting program was given. It is referred to 
elsewhere in this issue: 


Rae ee hbitttie kins cdidedniescsceccdecnsdudiciiebitioned Baier 
DRED Despacccnteninndncedctcencepecsvcete iteceseiccsseeedes uD 
Cecelia Quartet. 

The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest..............ceecceees Parker 
BO QC iin ce ccca ci ccpidnatvbentestibakss deekcdscceevetacosdinne Smith 


We cd cdlidntccdcdvectedvcdcdaddeckidiabatesscban Hackel 
Misses Lafferty and Heilman. 
Whew Cds Give veckdvercdavedydecstsessbosdaccesel Sullivan-Anderson 
Cecelia Quartet. 
SE Ge De Sr si iv akdeoctlobcdblstns te nteddbsizcodtulicute Mozart 


BEY Ty "Whe Be DOs ccssciciaccccenccscsctescenveveceesves Taubert 


Parting Without Sorrow, op. 32, No. 4......cc-seceseccececeees Dvorak 
PER, GO ET, Giacn nov vanaccncndhsbacddddcesaneesooremeal Dvorak 
Misses Lafferty and Heilman. 

WS DRE GE TS Tele cnccdsncniscdcininensesssctinestbinneete Hayes 


Cecelia Quartet. 


The Jamestown Journal of August 14 published a long 
report of the concert and commended the voices and sing- 
ing of the Cecelia Quartet, composed as follows: Miss 
Maude Lafferty, Miss Lulu Potter, sopranos; Miss Mabelle 
Hughes, Miss Lenetta Heilman, altos. 

Thursday evening, August 15, Von Klenner pupils sang 
again at a concert in the United Congregational Church at 
Lakewood, and on this occasion Madame Von Klenner 
herself appeared as a soloist. The program for this con- 
cert follows: 

PE “Whack ncccsckcndtdedecdchibssdosedeisbsdeamaeeteael Schubert 
Cecelia Quartet. 

Viet cate, Cth i0nsd is chitbdovdesbsdecsdtels secctedsbebeetes johm 
Miss Pearl Mabry. 

ass solo, Beloved, It Is Morn..........-sceeccccscceccescesced Aylward 


Robert Kent Parker. 


Soprano soli— 

I Re Aan os seed bases nedebedeeres Hawley 
Kortheuer 
Mme. Evans Von Klenner. 


Piano solo, Valse Caprice, Man lebt nur einmal.......Strauss-Tausig 


Miss Edith Garland. 
I i i eee in hl vera cheeeogs cakes - 
Robert Kent Parker. 
WORE, CONN, PONIIIR oi ivcvctnesénsoxseces Godard 
Soprano solo, Bolero, from Sicilian Vespers..... eae , Verdi 
Mme. Evans Von Klenner 
ee ee Ril x ainsi 050 26 baboon kamera eses << . Anderson-Sullivan 

Cecelia Quartet 

In its report of the Thursday night concert, the James- 
town Journal of Friday, August 16, referred to Madame 
Von Klenner’s part in the concert, of which the subjoined 
lines is an extract: 

Probably the greatest musical treat ever enjoyed at Lakewood was 
the grand concert given Thursday evening under the direction of 
Mme. Evans Von Klenner, of New York city. The appearance on 
the announcements of several well-known names had led the audience 
to expect something excellent, but the program surpassed expecta 
tion. Robert Kent Parker delighted his many friends and was twice 
compelled to respond to encores. Miss Pearl Mabry’s violin solos 
were executed with rare skill. For one so young Miss Mabry pos- 
sesses a wonderfully sympathetic touch. Both of Madame Von Klen 
ner’s numbers displayed her voice to good advantage and she was 
forced to respond to encores. Miss Edith Garland in her piano solo 
displayed a mastery of technic and won well deserved applause 


Madame Maigille in Atlantic City. 
M** HELENE MAIGILLE, the singer and teacher, 
i 


s a guest at The Dennis, Atlantic City. Later 
she expects to go to Cape May, where she will remain un- 


til she reopens her studio at Carnegie Hall 


Tit1ANno.—Marie Titiano, the coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged for an American tour beginning next No 
vember. 


S. G. Pratt’s Puptts Appear in Concert.—Mr. Pratt's 
talented pupil, Master Ernest L. Thibault, has been giv- 
ing piano recitals at Tappan Zee Hotel, South Nyack, 
with such success that he has been engaged to remain 
two weeks longer. Miss Lulu Eggleston, another of Mr 
Pratt’s pupils, whose début at Knabe Hall last spring was 
favorably commented on in this paper, played at the great 
Auditorium in Ocean Grove recently with marked suc- 


cess. 


The Conservatory of Vienna has produced a young 
pianist, Bruno Eisner, whom it considers the greatest 
talent that it has turned out for the last quarter of a 
century. He won all the prizes and a piano worth 3,000 
francs, presented by a manufacturer to the best pupil. 
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PUBLIC PERFORMANCES IN OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S THEATRE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Wi.utaM G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
a school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

e are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 


With best wishes always, 


ours very sincerely. 


WA Aewdonath 








Mme. 
Charlotte 


Sole.... 
Management, 





MACONDA 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


lost Versatile and Brilliant 
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New England Festivals. 
(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 








Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 
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7 THE MUSIC OF HINDUSTAN. 


E reprint this review from the London Musical World 
of 1838: 

After several remarks upon the resemblance between the 
Greek, Egyptian and Hindu systems, Capt. Willard gives 
evidence of the authority upon which his treatise is com 
piled, by stating that he has consulted the most famous 
performers, the first Veenhars* in India, the more expert 
musicians of Lukhnow and Hukeen Sulamut Ulee Khan 
of Benares, who has written a treatise on music. In the 
introduction following the preface, he gives us an account 
of the origin of Hindu music, and here, very prudently, he 
examines into the causes of that repugnance to Eastern 
music displayed by so many Europeans of cultivated minds; 
and this he rightly attributes to one or other of the follow- 
ing causes: First, ignorance, in which he includes the 
not having heard the best performers Second, natural 
prepossession (which he might have stated to arise from 
pride in supposing everything European to be so much 
Fourth, in 


superior). Third, inattention to its beauties 


capacity of comprehension. We declare ourselves not to 
be of the number of these prejudiced persons; on the con 
trary, the more we read and hear the more decided be- 


comes our conviction that the genuine system of music 


that, founded on poetry and assisted by feeling, melody is 
to be found nowhere in greater purity than in the East; 


but by an unfortunate circumstance the ancient Brahmins, 


who were the living repositories of all scientific learning, 
threatened with excommunication any of their tribe who 
should presume to apostatize and betray the sacred writ- 
ings 

Thus we are excluded from a positive knowledge of the 
rules that guided these poet musicians in their exhibitions 
of the art, and can only gather by collateral proof sufficient 
to sh 
an unusual degree of mental excitement by the occurrence 


ow that they sang their own compositions when under 
of a victory, a death of any of their princes, a festivity, 
&c., which afforded them in their retirement? a subject 
on which to expatiate. These men who adopted this austere 
method of living, concerning themselves little about the 
luxuries and vanities of the world, could not be bribed to 
display their talents in public as hired professors. They 
neither cared for nor accepted gifts or presents. Princes 
and great men of taste courted their friendship, and con 
sidered themselves honored by accepting the fruits of their 
genius as a favor for which they possessed no other means 
of repaying them, but with respect and kind treatment. 
This order of bards, honored, admired and even reverenced 
by the natives, continued to meet due favor and patronage 
till the reign of Mohamed Shah. After his time they de 
clined, owing to the disastrous wars and massacres in 
which that monarch’s successors were engaged, leaving 
neither tranquillity nor leisure for such amusements. 
Captain Willard goes on to describe the system termed 
Sungeet, including all their forms of solemnization, to 
which we must refer the reader for much curious informa- 


tion, page 23 in the treatise. Their gamut is termed Sur- 
gum. The number of tones is the same as in the modern 


music ol 





Europe; but the subdivisions are more in the 
manner of the ancient enharmonic genus of the Greeks. 
At page 32 he mentions the great difference that prevails 
between the music of Europe and that of the Oriental na- 
tions in respect to time, in which branch it resembles 


} 


more the system of the Greeks and other ancient nations, 


than the measures peculiar to the modern music of Eu- 
rope. This rhythm was no other than the poetical feet 
which formed the basis of their musical measure. That 
their language was favorable to musical effects will ap- 
pear from the circumstance of the Sanscrit containing 
tThe common 


opinion in Hindustan is that to be a great musician, a man must 
live retired from the world like a Jogee.—Page 15. 


“Players upon the Veen, a national instrument. 
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more than double the vowels found in the English lan- 
guage. 

“The peculiar nature of the melody of Hindustan not 
only permits but enjoins the singer, if he has the least 
pretension to excel in it, not to sing a song throughout 
more than once in its naked form; but on its repetition, 
which is a natural consequence, occasioned by the brevity 
of the pieces in general, to break off sometimes at the 
conclusion, at other times at the commencement, middle, 
or any certain part of a measure, and fall into a rhap- 
sodical Alap; and after going 
through a variety of ad libitum passages, rejoin the mel- 
ody with as much grace as if it never had been disunited, 


embellishment called 


the musical accompaniment all the while keeping time.” 
Here we have exactly the same rules as those laid down 
by the great Italian masters, never to sing a melody twice 
Perhaps no term could better con- 
as Mr. Worgan calls 


in the same manner 
vey the “frightful heap of notes,” 
them, with which some singers of later times trick out 
the simple melodies they sing, than a rhapsodical embel- 
lishment. We have hitherto considered this a modern 
improvement (?) but lo! here we see it as old as the hills. 

There are four sorts of characters for time. The Und- 
root, the Droot, the Lughoo and Gooroo, with marks 
serving like our dots or points, to lengthen the preceding 
note half its value 
of the Hindu over the Greek musical system, the latter 


Here we may observe the superiority 


having only two sorts, the long and the short, which 
served to mark the measure both of poetry and music 

“Tt is not a little remarkable, how small is the amount 
of the information possessed by the writers on music, re- 
specting the stores of musical works still remaining in 
some of the libraries in Spain, one of the most celebrated 
seats of the learning of Arabia. When the rest of the 
world was sunk in Gothic ignorance, these sacred fires of 
knowledge continued to burn with more than their an- 
cient splendor. In the library of the Escurial is pre- 
served a work by the Arabian Orpheus Al Farabi, entitled 
“The Elements of Music,” treating of the principles of 
the art, the harmony of natural and artificial sounds, the 
various kinds of composition, and upward of thirty figures 
of their musical instruments. In the same place is an- 
other work by Abulfaraji, called the “Kitab al Aguni,” or 
great collection of songs, containing 150 ariettas, the lives 
of fourteen distinguished musicians and four eminent fe- 
male singers.” (See Crichton’s “History of Arabia,” 
Vol. L., p. 25.) 

Time, in the acceptation it has in music, is called Tal 
The origin of this word is said to be from Tand, the dance 
of Muhadew, and Las, that of his wife, Parvutee; the first 
letters of which form the word Tal 

The Hindoostanees reckon an immense variety of times; 
but such as are now practiced are limited to ninety-two, of 
which the author gives a table, explaining their value in 
musical notes, with the use of the different species of ac 
cent. The accent seems to abound with a variety and 
means of expression to which the European system can 
scarcely be said to afford a parallel 

The melody of the East has always been admired, and, 
as Captain Willard believes, very justly; but so wide is the 
difference between our system and that of the Orientals, that 
many of the Eastern melodies would baffle the attempts of 
an expert contrapuntist to harmonize them by existing 
rules. Their authentic melody is limited to a certain num- 
ber, said to have been composed by professors universally 
acknowledged to have possessed, not only real merit, but 
also the original genius of composition, beyond the pre- 
cincts of whose authority it would be criminal to tres- 
pass (p. 47.). What the more reputed of the moderns have 
done is that they have adapted them to their own purposes, 
and formed others by the combination of two or more to- 
gether. Thus far they are licensed, but dare not proceed 
a step further, as whatever merit an entirely modern com- 
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position might possess, should it have no resemblance to 
f the country it would be looked 


the established melody 
upon as spurious. It is implicitly believed that it is im- 
possible to add to the number of these one single meiody 
of equal merit—so tenacious are the natives of Hindustan 
of their ancient practices ! 

Thus we see, even in these countries, bigotry flourishes 
as it does elsewhere, and by all right-minded artists this 
has been considered the grand obstruction to the elevation 
of every art where this narrow and detestable feeling ex 
ists, and is sanctioned by authority. Is it not lamentable 
that talent and genius must forever be fettered by scho 
lastic pedants, whose minds are utterly incapable of appre 
ciating anything but mechanical power, who would clog 


the wheels « 


f that splendid machine, the imagination, by 
the constant impediment of rules, and bind down to earth 
the soul of the music, which, but for their overbearing 
interference, would soar aloft, and imbibe from heaven 
the soul inspired strain? 

‘The songsters of Hindustan pretend that any song 
sung out of the time appropriated for it sounds uncouth 
hey allege that the times and seasons allotted to each 
melody are those at which the divinities are at leisure to 
attend at the place where their favorite tune is sang, and 
to inspire the performer with due warmth in his execution.’ 
(Page 54.) . 

Here we ntust remark the high feeling, although carried 
to a most absurd excess, with which all the Eastern nations 
employed the poetical and musical arts; they were held 
sacred, and the performers were considered as inspired 
persons; the art by them was pursued with a serious de 
votedness and earnest appreciation of the exalted purpose 
it was designed to fulfill, that may well put to shame many 
a miscalled modern professor. In the more remote pa- 
triarchal ages, when literature could scarcely be said to 
f ac 


exist, and civilization had not extended the means « 
cumulating subjects upon which the bard might exercise 
his noble art, God and his attributes were the constant 
theme of the prophet bards; this continued to supply men- 
tal food to the later and equally renowned poets, whose 
Ariosto, 
1] 
aa 


works continue to delight us Homer, Dante, 
Milton, 


adopted similar means of exciting the mind, by the union 


Cowper, Thomson and Wordsworth have a 
of the most sublime subject with the most artful resources 
of genius 

When dissent from the worship of the Most- High 
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degenerated into idolatry, and from thence again 
branched off into the deification of real or imaginary 
persons, the systems both of poetry and music were regu- 
lated by all Oriental nations according to the ramifica- 
tions of divinity they had thus established, and by con- 
sequence, the immense variety (as observed in the 
Ragmala) or personification of melodies arose. (P. 62.) 

Each of these deities was to be propitiated by tunes or 
airs, expressly intended to excite .attention to their 
votaries, and whatever absurdities may be ingrafted on 
this plan as a mode of worship, the educated musician 
will at once discover what a prodigious field is opened in 
composition, especially of the imaginative class. In one 
mentioned by our author “the god Hindol is represented 
seated in a golden swing, while a number of nymphs, by 
whom he is surrounded, amuse him with music, and keep 
time with the rocking of the swing in which he sits, in- 
dolently gazing on their charms, enjoying the sweets 
His countenance is 


spontaneously offered his shrine, 
wan, which seems to indicate that, although an immortal, 
his constitution is impaired, &c. Another, called Nut, 
is a young maiden, who prefers the career of ‘glory to 
that of pleasure. She is adorned with jewels, and has 
clothed herself in man’s attire, and being mounted on a 
furious steed, Minerva-like, engages in battie with those 
of the opposite sex; her countenance flughed with all the 
ardor and fatigue of such an undertaking. 

The musical instruments of the country are many, but 
defective, the manufacture of them being intrusted to car- 
penters and other artificers instead of properly qualified 
scientific men. The chief defect alluded to is the radical 
imperfection which will not admit a change of key. They 
have no method of tuning their instruments to any certain 
pitch, but are guided in this respect*merely by the ear. 

“The most prominent among their deities is the god 
Crishnu, whose attributes are a sort of amalgamation of 
those of Cugid and Jupiter, the hymns in which the Hin- 
dus celebrate his actions always having love for theme. 
Some adore him as a god, others esteem him as a lover, 
and a few treat him as an impudent fellow,” which latter 
title he has earned by his daring exploits among the 
maidens who come to draw water from the Jumna. 

“To comprehend the songs of this country and to relish 
their beauties, we must figure to ourselves Hindustan, not 
in the state which it is in at present, but must transport 
ourselves back to those earlier ages to which allusions are 
made by them—when each region was possessed by petty 
chieftains, each arbitrary in his respective dominions— 
when no high roads existed, the communication between 
one village and another being maintained by narrow foot- 
paths, and rude mountains and jungles formed the natural 
barrier of the chief—when navigation by river was as im- 
practicable as traveling by land—when topography was al- 
most unknown, and the advice of a stranger adventitiously 
met was to be cautiously embraced’’—to the time, in short, 
when parting even for a journey to an adjoining village 
was accompanied by mutual tears and prayers for safe re- 
turn. A distant tour, such as in these days is looked upon 
with indifference, was formerly contemplated and consulted 
for a year or two before undertaken; and when a man who 
had accomplished his purpose returned home. in safety, after 
encountering all the hardships incident to it, the wonderful 
recital of his adventures, the skill with which he conducted 
himself in the presence of princes, his valor and intrepid- 
ity in times of danger, his cunning and foresight in pre- 
venting or avoiding the toils of the evil minded, and all 
these exaggerated by the vanity of the traveler, formed the 
theme of admiration to the village, and the subject of pride 
to his relatives not soon likely to be forgot. It is observed 


y the author of “An Inquiry Into the Life and Writings 


I 


of Homer,” page 26, “that it has not been given by the 
gods to one and the same country to produce rich crops 
and warlike men; neither indeed does it seem to be given 
to one and the same kingdom to be thoroughly civilized, 
and afford proper subjects for poetry.” It is this which 
renders Hindoostanee songs flat and unpalatable, unless we 
transport ourselves back to their barbarous and _ heroic 
ages. Their abhorrence of innovation induces them to re- 
tain their ancient ways of thinking, or at least to unite their 
manner of thinking in times of yore, notwithstanding the 
changes introduced by time. 

The tenor of Hindoostanee love ditties generally is upon 
one or more of the following themes: 

1. Beseeching the lover to be propitious. 

2. Lamentations for the absence of the object loved. 

3. Imprecation of rivals. 

4. Complaints of inability to meet the lover from the 
watchfulness of the mother and sisters-in-law, and the tink- 
ling of little bells* worn as ornaments round the waist and 
ankles, called payel, bichooa, &c. 

5. Fretting and making use of invectives against the 
mother and sisters-in-law, as being obstacles in the way of 
her love. 

6. Exclamations to female friends termed Sukhees, and 
supplicating their assistance; and 

7. Sukhees reminding their friends of the appointment 
made, and exhorting them to persevere in their love. 

The conquest of Hindustan by the Mohamedan princes 
forms a most important epoch in the history of its music. 
From this time we may date the decline all arts and 
sciences purely Hindu, for the Mohamedans were no 
great patrons of learning, and the more bigoted of them 
were not only great iconoclasts, but discouragers of the 
learning of the country. The progress of the theory of 
music once arrested, its decline was speedy, although the 
practice, which contributed to the entertainment of the 
continued until the time of Ma- 

whose reign history is pregnant 
But the practice of 


princes and nobles 
hamed Shah, after 
with facts replete with dismal scenes. 
so fleeting and perishable a science as that of a succession 
of sounds, without a knowledge of the theory to keep it 
alive, or any mode to record it on paper, dies with the pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Burney in his notice of Hebrew music hazards the 
assertion that we have no authentic account of any nation 
except the Egyptians, where music had been cultivated so 
early as the days of David and Solomon, the Greeks at that 
time having hardly invented their rudest instruments. But 
this is a gratuitous assumption on the part of the worthy 
doctor, and a reference to the treatise we are now review- 
ing would alone suffice to controvert this hasty opinion. 
Look to the fact also of the Arabians having invented up- 
word of thirty different musical instruments including the 
bagpipe,’ commonly believed have first appeared in 
Scotland. Besides, we should remember that “even before 
man existed, the melodies of nature must have sounded 
for ages unheard; companions in waste and non-enjoyment 
to the glories of that magnificent vegetation which, when 
man awoke, he found buried in dark transmutation be- 
neath his feet. The seven notes it has been shown are 
absolute existences in nature. Physical bodies and air are 
everywhere, and must have been at all times capable of 
producing them.” 

See article Music, No. Chamber’s Edinburgh Jour- 


nal. 





*A girdle of small bells is a favorite Hindu ornament; also silver 
circles at the ankles and wrists which emit a ringing noise as the 
wearer moves.—Wilson’s Megha Doula, p. 8s, i. 514. 

+See Colonel Johnson’s overland journey to India, and for list of 
Arabian instruments, page 108, Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 39, 
which forms part of an excellent paper on ancient music. 


The Hindus, although an idolatrous, were never so 
luxurious and vicious a nation as their conquerors, the 
Mohamedans, most of the vices existing in this country 
having been introduced after the conquest. The songs of 
the aborigines of Hindustan will bear comparison with 
any other country, for purity and chasteness of diction and 
elevation and tenderness of sentiment. 

Among the most ancient musicians of this country who 
are reckoned inventors, compilers and masters of the 
science, the most promient are Sumeshwur, Bhurut, Hunoo- 
man, Coolnath—these have all left treatises on the art; 
Haha, Vayoo, Shesh, Narud (the Mooni or devotee), 
Cushyup (another Mooni), Hoohoo, Ravrm, Disha and 
Urjoon. 

The ancient singers who are not acquainted with the 
theory of music, are termed Gundharbs and Gooncurs ; they 
are very numerous, and some of them still perform in the 
presence of Julul ood deen Mohummud Nebur, King of 
Delhi. Space will not allow of further extracis from this 
little work; enough has been said to show its value as the 
most complete treatise extant on the subject, the perusal of 
which will amply repay the inquirer in such department of 
musical literature. 





TIVADAR NACHEZ. 


ERE are some more press notices earned by this emi- 
nent violinist : 

A regular hurricane of applause was evoked by the soloist of the 
evening, Tivadar Nachéz, an eminent virtuoso and extraordinary 
violinist. He might be placed nearest to Sauret, but he adds a 
peculiar national trait and perhaps a richer and not too exacting 
technic. He possesses in common with him uncommon sweetness 
of tone. His playing is incomparable for its elegance and charming 


nobility. 


He played the Bach E major Violin Concerto, the first movement 
classically, the second charmingly. This second movement is of 
the noblest character, of the purest gold from the treasury of the 
inexhaustible. Nachéz brought out wonderfully its golden contents. 

In general the violinist seems to me to give his very best in pure 
cantilene, which he draws from the strings with an emotion and in 
wardness that never become feeble. Proof is his rendition of the 
Seethoven G major Romanze and the “Abendlied” of Schumann 


given in reply to stormy, unending applause, and breathed forth 


magically, 
The last movement of the Bach concerto, with its 
and rhythmical difficulties, was rendered by the soloist with glorious 


breathlessness 


simplicity and purity of style. 
With the Paganini number Nachéz reached the highest point of 


virtuosity. The theme in the octave etude was taken in a highly 
original style; with the theme of G string etude we wandered with- 
out reluctance in the forgotten fields of Bellini’s “‘Norma What 


the virtuoso drew from the instrument in the octave etude was almost 
beyond the limits of possibility. —Dr. Schotten, Heidelberger Zei 
tung, November 14, 1899. 


The second concert of the Harmonie had an exclusively classical 
character. After an arioso of Handel by the orchestra, a Bach con 
certo (No. 2, E major) was performed by Tivadar Nachéz. The 
Hungarian violinist is no stranger to Dresden. We have learned 
to value him as one of the first representatives of the instrument, 
and comparisons with Sarasate, Joachim and Wilhelmj are not un 
favorable to him. He possesses, like the first, a perfect and ele 


gant technic, he successfully competes with Joachim in purity of 


style, and, like Wilhelmj, he has a grand, powerful intonation, espe 
cially on the G and D strings, which he makes sing like human 
voices. He distinguished himself in the rendering of the Bach con 
certo and the Beethoven F major Romanze by his classic repose and 


keen conception, and in Schumann's “Abendlied” by delicate 

poetic interpretation, while in the Paganini etudes he gave again 

brilliant proof of his extraordinary virtuoso endowments rhe 
if ) 


bravura of his play, the impeccable technical sureness which glides 


softly and easily over the greatest difficulties as over trifles, the 
stately crescendo of effects, all this united to form such a perfect 
execution that Herr Nachéz again distinguished himself as one of 


the first of bravura players. No less excellent was he in the per- 
formance of his own composition, “Poéme de la Puszta’’ (with or 
chestra), and in the Wieniawski ““Legende,” played as an addition 

Hermann Starke, Dresdener Nachrichten, January 17, 1901 
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Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
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Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE, 
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ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
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Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
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on stage. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 


ONCE A WEEK IN DRESOEN. 


Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, 
Hans Sitt and others. 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 
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parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
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Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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Seseatoans appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
‘Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
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